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Ask Mother and the neighbors to save 


the sliding boxes that kitchen matches 
come in. As soon as you have two, three 
or more, paste together, one on top of 
the other. Cover with 
plain paper, then with 





Crayola Wax Crayons 





decorate with stars, 
stripes or flowers. On the 
face of each little drawer 
sew a large bead or ball button as a drawer pull. Use 
as a sewing cabinet, jewel case or catchall. 

If vour dealer (U.S.A. only) does not have Crayola, 


send 35¢ in stamps, not coins, to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 








In Every Kindergarten 


THE 
KINDERGARTEN 
CURRICULUM 


by 
Emma Bauer Golden 


Suggestions for activities, sources 
of poems, pictures, stories, rhy- 
thms, and songs in addition to 
workable procedures based on the 
most modern and adaptable prin- 
ciples known today. 


All material is PRACTICAL. 
All is USABLE in large as well as 
small kindergartens no matter how 
much or how little equipment is 
available. 


Only $1.50 postpaid 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


1616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, III. 
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A TRIPLE ADVANTAGE 


for the teacher who recognizes value 


SAVE MONEY 
RECEIVE THE BEST 


IT'S MORE CONVENIENT 


when you order 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES IN MAGAZINE COMBINATIONS 


Below are listed the special combinations offered by Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. This offer enables you to save on magazines. 
All orders for these combinations must be sent directly to us in order for you to benefit by the reduction in prices. Also, all magazines 


must be ordered at the same time. 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS Use the convenient order blank below: = — Herd 2d 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES............... ...$3.00 Canadian Nature (5 issues).......... Peranna Kens $1.25 $1.00 $3.75 
eee RRR aS ae Male, arae i ee ae ae 3.00 none 6.00 
Special combination price............... ‘ete Pe SOMONE vie's.cicensaresctavdcsdenedes 3.00 3.00 5.75 
ee er or Terre 2.50 none 5.50 
SS ne ee ee ae = | RE Fe Pree eT 3.00 2.75 5.50 
S ial binati eae ee 5.50 Newsweek (Teachers only—give name of school).. 3.50 none 6.50 
sitesi ocssncas ses clashed da eat cit ER ata iee men caabane henwewaaes Gn 3.00 none 6.00 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES..................... $3.00 SE. SOE MINN ag 6s oe ci ersacedeececees 4.00 3.80 6.55 
Se I Spt en eure paaten nd cicdicawasap nea 3.00 NN RI og: rar x 5 5.25 0s WR Ar ga ool 2.50 2.50 5.25 
Special combination price..................... Re ee err eee 1.00 1.00 3.75 





4616 N. Clark St. Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 5-46) 


Chicago 40, Il. 


() Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the current number), $3.00. (Add 25c 


per year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 


“FP 
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This department is calculated to add to 
Junior Arts and Activities’ usefulness to you. 
Each month we shall answer as many of 
your questions as possible in these columns. 
In addition, each question received will be 
answered by a@ personal letter. 

To give you the benefit of the knowledge 
and opinions of more than one individual, 
we have planned that your questions shall 
be answered in alternate issues by Netta 
Dresser, long a contributing editor of Junior 
Arts and Activities, and by our editor. 

Address all questions to the Editor, Junior 
Arts and Activities, 4616 North Clark Street. 
Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Dear Editor: 

Could you please send me mate- 
rial or information as to where I can 
find good arithmetic games for the 
primary grades? 

—E.E., Washington 

In reply to your inquiry, we suggest 
the following: 

“Numograms,” can be _ purchased 
from The King Co., 4616 N. Clark, 
Chicago 40. It is a set of four games 
for grades 2-6, $1.00. 

“Under the Number Tree” (grade 1). 
“In the Number Tree” (second half of 
grade 1), “Number Fun” (beginning 


THE 


arithmetic). These are not, strictly 
speaking, games but are competitive 
workbooks. They may be obtained 
through Earl J. Jones, Publisher, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, 32c each. 

“Number Matching For Beginners” 
(pre-primary and 1B groups), are avail- 
able from the Kenworthy Educational 
Service, Buffalo 3, N. Y.. 40c per set. 

“Imma Whiz” (set No. 2218 for addi- 
tion and subtraction), for two to 
twenty-four players can be purchased 
from Kenworthy for $1.00. 

“Moody Flash and Number Cards” 
(Series I, addition and subtraction) are 
$1.00 per set from the Beckley-Cardy 
Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 

Dear Editor: 

I should like some information 
about integrating art with the follow- 
ing: arithmetic, spelling, English 
composition, reading, and some na- 
ture and health. 

—F.F., New Jersey 

Here are some books which are 
recommended in connection with your 
problem: Bosner and Mossman, /n- 


LETTER BOX 


dustrial Arts for the Elementary School; 
Cole, The Arts in the Classroom; 
Mathias, Art in the Elementary School; 
Newkirk, Integrated Handwork for 
Elementary Schools; Stevens, The Ac- 
tivities Curriculum in the Primary 
Grades; Williams and Trilling, Art 
Activities in the Modern School. 

A perusal of various social-studies and 
nature units in Junior Arts and Activ- 
ities will reveal ways in which these 
subjects may be correlated with the art 
program. Spelling and vocabulary work 
may be motivated by lettering projects. 
Figure drawing may be used to show 
proper posture and health rules in 
health education activities. The use of 
native materials in craft work—twigs, 
stones, clay of the neighborhood, and 
so on—will correlate nicely with nature 
studies. In social studies there are 
many opportunities for drawing, sketch- 


ing, making posters and other art 
projects. 

Dear Editor: 

We are planning a program 


(Continued on page 2) 








Where can | get 





The answer is PLAYS, the Drama Magazine for 
Young People. Thousands of teachers and principals 
are subscribing to this magazine, which gives them in 
convenient and inexpensive form all the plays they 
need for classroom or assembly use. 


Each month during the school year — October through May— 
PLAYS publishes from 12 to 14 new plays by writers of high caliber. 
There are plays on a wide variety of subjects and themes: comedy, 
biography, history, science, patriotism. Every holiday, every out- 
standing event or occasion, has its own play. The plays are 
grouped according to the various age levels, from elementary 
through senior high school. 


Subscribers to PLAYS may produce all plays published in the 
magazine ROYALTY FREE. For the subscription price of $3.00 
a year, the subscriber gets 8 issues containing well over a hundred 
new plays—less than three cents a play. Any or all of these 
plays may be produced with no further payment. 


A school teacher in Birmingham, Ala., wrote us: “I would be 
lost without your magazine in my work.” 

A principal in Kenwood, Calif., wrote: 
“Let me say that your magazine is the most 
constructive piece of work of its type in 
print today, and you can say that for all my 
teachers, and in print if you wish to!” 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine For Young People 
8 Arlington Street Boston 16, Mass. 





good new plays ROYALTY FREE? 


The plays may be used with simple costumes and no lighting 
as part of the regular classroom procedure to teach lessons of 
history, geography, and democracy. Or they may be produced 
with full costuming and lighting for assembly or special presenta- 
tion. Each issue of PLAYS contains a section on production notes 
for the plays in the issue. 


Among the contributors to PLAYS are such leading writers for 
young people as Gladys Hasty Carroll, Lavina R. Davis, Moritz 
Jagendorf, Lee Kingman, Isabel McLennan McMeekin, Helen 
Louise Miller, Jeanette Covert Nolan, Betty Smith, and Margaret 
Widdemer. With such authors as these no wonder the dramas 
published in PLAYS are up-to-date, interesting and timely! 


To receive these economical and time-saving copies 
of PLAYS each month during the school year, send 
the coupon now. 


PLAYS, Inc. 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Please enter................... subscription(s) for............ year(s) to PLAYS. 
PF aR BE sok rcecvsivsvisssecesnoset 2 years $5.00) 

1 [] Check or money order enclosed. [_] Send Bill. 
| 
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ART TEACHING 


made easy for 
Elementary teachers 


Creative Art 
for Graded Schools 


By Louise D. TESSIN 
Enabling any teacher to plan and 
put into practice a successful art 
teaching program. The Student’s 
Books illustrate definite projects—the 
Teacher’s Manuals explain how to 
develop them. Every phase of art, 
creative and constructive, is thorough- 
ly covered. 


TEACHING: 

Figure Drawing 

Animal Drawing 

Designing 

Crayon 

Water Color 

Spatter Work 

Clay Modeling 

Linoleum Block 

making and printing 

Landscape Drawing 

Holiday Projects 
Study of the masterpieces and every 
other phase of creative art. Graded 
for grades I to VIII. Beautiful 


descriptive circular gives full infor- 
mation. Please write for it. 


MILTON BRADLEY 


FINGER PAINT 


Primary grade teachers will find 
Milton Bradley 
Finger paints the 
ideal medium for 
a child’s first 
steps toward 
creative expres- 
sion. Specially 
blended to 
smooth, creamy 
consistencies, 
they spread and 
mix easily. 





These paints are 
absolutely safe for use by the young- 
est children, will wash easily off 
hands and clothing. Painted subjects 
may be sprayed with clear shellac to 
make designs permanent and wash- 
able. Made in Red, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Brown, and Black. 


Order from your school supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 811 So. Wabash Ave. 














LETTERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


based on a Holland tulip festival 
and I wonder where I may obtain 
songs, easy plays, and the like for 
such a program. 
—M.A., California 
We believe that the following will be 
helpful: 


“A Little Bit of Holland,” an oper- 


etta for primary and_ intermediate 
grades, complete with songs, three 
copies required, 50c per copy. Paine 


Publishing Co., 40-44 E. First St., Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. 


“By the Zuyder Zee.” song. 35c; 
“Costume Drills and Dances,” 50c; 
“Ready-Made Programs for Every 


Month,” 


gram 


Book I, contains Dutch pro- 
material for primary grades 
although that for intermediate and 
upper grades predominates. All of 
these are available from the Paine 
Publishing Co. 

Also, “Happy Hans and_ Hilda,” 
duet, 35c, might be usable. It is avail- 
able from T. S. Denison Co.. 225 N. 
Wabash, Chicago 1. 

Dear Editor: 

I am to teach a course about 
Europe next term. I can obtain mate- 
rial about the past but material re- 
garding the present and future is 
meager. Can you tell me where I 
may obtain some information in re- 
gard to Europe today? 

—M.C.B., New York 

Free and inexpensive material may 
be obtained from: British Information 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20; Buffalo Public Library, 
Buffalo 3, N. Y. (material on Poland) ; 
Czechoslovakia Information Service, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19; Na- 
tional America Denmark Association, 
116 Broad St., New York 4. 

The following books are also recom- 
mended: Alcott, Market Day and Holi- 
day (various countries, non-fiction) ; 
Alessios, Spear of Ulysses (Greece) ; 
Alger, Golden Summer (Czechoslo- 
vakia); Atwood, Nations Beyond the 
Seas (various countries, non-fiction) ; 
Bartusek, Happy Times in Finland; 
Beim, /gor’s Summer (Russia); Gro- 
nowicz, Bokek (Poland); James, 
White Reindeer (Lapland) ; McSwigan, 
Snow Treasure (Norway); Miller, 
Children of the Mountain Eagle (A\l- 
bania); Stewart, Bibi, the Baker’s 
Horse (France). 

Most of these are suitable for chil- 
dren in the sixth grade and most con- 
tain much factual material of very 
definite value. 











1000's OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


Entire West including Ariz., Cal., Nev., Ore. 
and Wash., which pay the highest Salaries. 
Grades $1800 - $2500; H.S. $2000 - $3000. 
FREE ENROLLMENT — Write for Informa- 
tion Today. 


ae 


ee 
ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT Bann BLDG. Denver. CoLo 


Unexcelled Service — Member N.A.T.A. 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager 
Largest, Most Successful, Most Widely 

Patronized Agency in the West. 











d 
OUR G00D NEIGHBORS 


Two books, complete with study out- 
lines, projects, and correlating activities. 

Our Good Neighbors (revised edi- 
tion) contains material on Canada, 
Mexico, and all the South American 
Republics. 

Our United States contains material 
on Alaska, District of Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Washington (state), and Wisconsin. 
BOTH FOR ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID 

Individual copies 60c each postpaid 
(Remittance must accompany all orders) 


THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 N. CLARK CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








WANTED 


— a few hours of your spare time 
each week 


FOR 


— telling teachers about Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES. You use 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES and 
you know, therefore, how it can help 
other teachers. For this service we 
shall be glad to pay 


CASH 


— in the form of generous commis- 
sions. Many teachers do not yet 
know about Junior ARTS & ACTIVI- 
TIES. When they learn how it will 
make their classes more resultful, 
they will want to have their own 
copies each month. 


WRITE 


—for full information about the 
profitable plan we have arranged. Be 
our agent. Earn extra money in your 
spare time. You may devote as much 
time to the project as you like but 
you will get returns on all the time 
you spend. We have all the details. 


WRITE TODAY 
to 
Agents 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 











Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
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USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL IN THIS ISSUE 


The idea behind the seatwork project 
on page 9 has many variations. (Of 
course, it may be used independently 
of a health unit.) One of the things 
which might be done is to manuscript 
the story on the blackboard and sketch 
the pictures where they belong. Then, 
by means of the proper words lettered 
on separate cards, the children are 
familiarized with the words and finally 
manuscript them beneath the illustra- 
tions on the blackboard. The children 
might also cut pictures from old maga- 
zines and use their clippings to illus- 


rate the story. 
t € e or) e 


Notice that the health alphabet proj- 
ect on pages 10 and 11 correlates with 
the article by Dr. Rice on page 13. 
Have you thought of using the alphabet 
idea to correlate lettering with other 
subjects besides health? In the interme- 
diate grades it might be used with 
units on other countries. For example, 
A can represent animals such as those 
found in jungle lands; the children can 
make the letter and some representative 
animals and tell something about 
animals in jungle lands in a class 


program. e 


Notice how beautifully integrated is 
nature study with craft work as 
described by I. Dyer Kuenstler on 
pages 16 and 17. In addition to making 
the items described on these pages, the 
children may use the simple violet 
motifs to decorate notebooks, gradua- 
tion programs, note paper for Mother's 
Day gifts, and so on. 

. 

The outline on page 18 for the study 
of Missouri lists main points and high- 
lights about the “Show Me” state. This 
outline should be used as a guide for a 
more complete study. The points 
should be considered individually and 
studied in detail. Teacher might assign 
topics outlined in the unit, such as the 
meeting of the Missouri and the Missis- 
sippi rivers which attracted early fur 
traders and missionaries, to individual 
pupils or different groups. Have them 
develop full and detailed reports which 
can be presented to the whole class. In 
this way the unit can be developed to 
its fullest possibilities. 

However, the teacher who finds it 
necessary to “streamline” her study or 
whose class is studying Missouri only 
in relation to a broader unit of work 
such as the states which make up the 
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Mississippi Valley, will be able to util- 
ize the unit as it is given for a brief 
study of Missouri. 

* 

The May-basket project on page 25 
was designed especially for the children 
of the kindergarten but it may be used 
in any of the primary grades. The idea 
of the slits for removable flowers may 
be used in greeting cards, too. 

3 

The two projects on musical instru- 
ments (pages 27 and 28) are excellent 
for introducing children to the mem- 
bers of the orchestra. Even older 
children can benefit from this type of 
introduction although the ideas _pre- 
sented to them may be, of course, more 
advanced. Upper-grade children may 
be told something of the physical prin- 
ciples involved in the production of 
different tones of varying timbres. 

* 

The directions for making animal 
cages (page 31) is one of those projects 
which will come in handy over a long 
period of time. Even if your class is 
not contemplating bringing animals into 
the classroom, it might be a good idea 
to keep this project on file for future 
use. 

& 

The “Thread Box For Mother” (page 
32) is a Mother’s Day suggestion. It 
was designed for children of the inter- 
mediate grades but a few alterations will 
make it suitable for use in the primary 
grades. Or, children of that group may 
make a utility box—merely a decorated 
box into which mother may place odds 
and ends which clutter her 
basket. 


sewing 


& 

The two projects on page 33 have 
been designed for children of the 
primary grades. However, upper-grade 
children may like the idea of making 
guest towels of cloth with appliqued or 
crayoned designs. 

e 

“Glass as a Hobby” (page 39) is 
definitely an upper-grade project. Be- 
cause of the approach of the vacation 
period some of the children may find 
this absorbing as a summertime diver- 
sion. The materials are fairly simple 
but should not be placed in the hands 
of young children. Perhaps even the 
teacher will enjoy this type of creative 
recreation! 






Make Vour Own RUBBER 


MOLDS 





Amazing Mew Mlhod / 


Now, an amazing new method to make 


your own flexible rubber molds to recast 
sculptured models or subjects. Duplicate 
singly or in quantity, expensive original 
subjects at amazing low cost. Reproduce 
Statuettes, plaques or any other models 
—any surtace—with this new liquid rub- 
ber material. Hundreds of other uses 
PROFITABLE = Start this fascinating 
HOBBY} obby that can lead to 









veginning of your own 
ss. For only a few cents each, make 





undreds of castings to resell at big profit 

yrices. Easy tostart. Big list of sul jects you 

anreproduce. SEND NO MONEY! 
mame and address for BIG IN 


ist yourr 
RODUCT 


ORY KIT containing 14 dit 
mis; everything you ow 





< 
Ss India 
( 
Money bac OD. by iding 
$1.49 with order and we pay postage.Write for FREE CATALOG. 
RUBBER-FOR-MOLDS 


521 W. Monroe St., Dept. 275-E Chicago 6, III. 





SERVICE 
FOR TEACHERS 


When you have questions about your 
work — questions about integrations 
and correlations, and so on; when you 
need projects, sources of materials 
and supplies, and _ bibliographies; 
write to the editors of Junior ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES. We shall be glad 
to help you. 

Make all requests specific; state 
grade or grades you teach; allow at 
least one month for reply. Write to: 


The Editor 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL 











FOLK DOLL CUTOUTS 
EDUCATIONAL — FUN 


Set No. 1—Dolls of the World includes 
dolls in costumes characteristic of Alaska, 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Ireland, Italy, 
Jerusalem, Mexico, Norway, Philippines, 
Poland, Portugal, Scotland, Sweden, and 
Wales. 

Set No. 2—Dolly Hobby includes those of 
Africa, Armenia, Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Finland, Guatemala, Hawail, 
Hungary, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Romania, 
Serbia, Switzerland, Tuscarora, Indian, 
United States Cowboy, United States Hick- 
ory-Nut Boy. 


Printed on heavy paper 


Each only $1.00 postpaid 
For Use With These Dolls 


HANDBOOK OF COSTUME 
DESIGN 


Handbook No. 3 complements Dolls of the 
World 


Handbook No. 5 complements Dolly Hobby 


Each only 50c postpaid 
Remittance must accompany all orders. 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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As we look out of our office windows 
and see the bright sun melting the 
snow it seems that we are in the middle 
of the school year. Yet we know that 
when you read this, flowers will be 
blooming and another year will be 
drawing to a close. Perhaps for some 
of you, the closing day of school will 
actually be at hand. So, this is a time 
of summing up, of looking over the past 
year, and of viewing our accomplish- 
menis. 

Have you ever stopped to consider 
your profession with respect to other 
occupations? Have you sometimes 
thought that your work is stereo- 
typed and routine? Perhaps teaching 
has become so much a habit that you 
neglect to see the “forest” for the ‘trees. Let's see -- 

Suppose you were in business, a bookkeeper perhaps. Each day when you ar- 
rived at your desk you would know almost exactly the work before you and the pat- 
tern it would follow. Ledger entries, trial balances, checking vouchers. It might 
be that a variation occurred during inventory season or income-tax time—but just 


in the direction of more of the same type of work to which you had been accus- 
tomed. 


But you are a teacher. What do you think of as you open your classroom 
door each morning? Do you know just what problems the day will bring? Of 
course, you have a general plan of action and you know what goals you should 
reach by the end of the year. But do you know, for example, what the children are 
going to discuss in their planning period? Do you know how they will respond to a 
certain piece of literature you are going to bring to their attention? Do you know 
what their problems in the current activity will be? Ofcourse not! And it is pre- 
cisely this situation which makes you mentally weary at night but fills you with an 
immense amount of satisfaction. As oneteacher told us along time ago, the course 
of study may be the same but the children are always different. 


We cannot imagine a teacher who is not alert. Why, you probably know more 
about the children in your class than their own parents. You know the latest inter- 
ests of children and even the slang in current use. Haven't you almost made a 
slip sometime recently and used some of the words your children unconsciously 
employ? 

And have you thought of this: teachers of many years’ experience are far young- 
er in their outlook than many other members of the community. They have 
absorbing work and mental stimulation. That's enough to keep anyone young! 

After all, teaching has its compensations. It is an absorbing profession. If 
you are a teacher there is no work on earth to substitute for it. 
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This is the day 

For our mothers you say, 

But mine is so sweet 
and so dear 

! will think of some way 

Her love to repay 

Each day as it comes 

through the year. 


—Lillie M. Jordan 
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INTRODUCTION 

The health program has become an 
integral part of the elementary school 
curriculum. The control of com- 
municable diseases and the correction 
of defects of eyes, ears, and the like 
rests, of course, with the school nurse 
or doctor. However, the teacher, in 
her intimate, everyday association with 
pupils can help to instill in them 
desirable health habits. 

It should be made clear at the begin- 
ning that health programs in the school 
do not intend and absolutely cannot 
supplant home training. The schools 
co-operate with the home in health train- 
ing. Care should be taken that parents 
understand this and that they do not 
feel that the school is “meddling,” or, 
on the other hand, feel that their re- 
sponsibility for the child’s health educa- 
tion is relieved by the school. 

Emphasis in such training should be 
placed on all phases of health: physical, 
mental, social, and moral. However, 
the fundamental principle is the phys- 
ical, and that is what we shall treat in 
this unit. 

Children in the primary grades can- 
not, to any great extent, grasp the 
broad implications of individual health 
in relation to the community, city, and 
so on. Nor can they appreciate the im- 
portance of and lifelong value of the 
establishment of correct health habits. 
Therefore, it is best to present such a 
study to them as more of a “health 


game.” Impress correct health habits 
on them not only directly but by 
association. 


Naturally, really to be of value a 
health program must go beyond one 
unit. The teacher must utilize everyday 
opportunities for stressing health. This 
can be done through such everyday 
occurrences as morning inspection, 
school lunch hour, removal of wraps 
and overshoes, opening and closing of 
windows, and others of similar nature. A 
unit on health, as such, can be only an 
introduction to regular health instruc- 
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YOUR HEALTH 


AN IMPORTANT STUDY — PRIMARY GRADES 


By AMY SCHARF 


tion and continued emphasis on the 
subject. 


MOTIVATION 

Motivations for the health unit are 
varied. Perhaps a visit from the school 
nurse or doctor for the children’s reg- 
ular weighing and measuring would 
serve; National Boys and Girls Week 
(April 27 to May 4) might bring up 
a discussion of health in relation to this 
particular week; discussion of vacation 
plans could very well promote interest 
in health and safety during the summer. 
If you are unfortunate enough to have 
an epidemic of colds, measles, mumps, 
or some other communicable disease, 
the unit would almost automatically be 
introduced. 


DEVELOPMENT 

Point out to the children the main 
parts of the body; head, trunk, arms, 
etc. Include in this description the 
bones, muscles, and blood. Obviously 
this is only a bare and incomplete out- 
line; however, as long as children do 
not receive a false impression of scien- 
tific facts, this outline is adequate for 
primary health study. Explain how the 
bones are the basic structure, how the 
blood carries food to all parts of the 
body, and how our muscles enable us 
to move and use our bodies. 

This will lead naturally into a discus- 
sion of why we must take good care of 
our bodies and form proper health 
habits. Children will begin to under- 
stand the relationship of different parts 
to the body as a whole, why the care 
of individual parts, such as teeth, eyes, 
and so on, are important to the health 
of the body as a whole. They will re- 
alize that we do not brush teeth and 
see the dentist for the sake of the teeth 
alone, but also because teeth which are 
uncared for and therefore unhealthy, 
can produce unhealthy effects on the 
entire body. 

After the children have grasped this 
concept, they are ready for the study 
of the care of individual parts of the 


body. 


I. Care of the eyes 

A. Protect eyes from sharp objects. 

B. Read and work only in a good 
light. 

C. Use eye wash when eyes have 
been exposed to an unusual amount of 
dust and dirt. 

D. Wear sun glasses when playing in 
very bright sunlight. 

I]. Care of the ears 
A. Never put anything in the ears. 


B. Always wash ears carefully. 
C. Never strike anyone on the ear. 


III. Care of mouth and nose 

A. Keep hands away from the mouth 
and nose. 

B. Never put anything in the nose. 

C. Never put pencils, crayons, money, 
and the like in the mouth. 

D. Breathe with the mouth closed. 

E. Always have a clean handkerchief 
and use it whenever necessary. 

F. Always cover the mouth and nose 
when sneezing or coughing. 
IV. Care of teeth 

A. Brush teeth at least once a day. 

B. Have your own toothbrush and 
be sure that it is clean and dry before 
you use it. 

C. Eat hard 
crisp toast, ete.—every day. 

D. See a dentist regularly, at least 
twice a year. 


some food — apples, 


V. Food habits and nutrition 

A. Eat slowly and chew food thor- 
oughly. 

B. Eat a good breakfast, including 
milk, fruit, cereal. 

C. Eat a green vegetable at least 
once a day. 

D. Eat some fresh fruit every day. 

E. Do not eat much candy and that 
which you do eat, eat just after meals. 
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F. Drink six or eight glasses of 
water every day. 
VI. Clothing 

A. Always wear clothing suitable to 
the temperature and weather. 

B. Always keep clothing well aired, 
clean, and neat. 

C. Keep clothing off the floor. 

D. Never wear damp clothing. 

E. Change underclothing and stock- 
ings often. 
VII. Bathing 

A. Take a full bath three or four 
times a week, every day if possible. 

B. Wash hands and face often dur- 
ing the day, especially before meals. 

C. Have your own towel and wash 
cloth, do not use those belonging to 
others. 

D. Wash your hair at least twice 
every three weeks. 

E. Keep nails clean, both toenails 
and fingernails. 
VIII. Sleeping 

A. Sleep ten to twelve hours each 
night. 

B. Sleep in a dark room. 

C. Sleep with window open so that 
there is fresh air in the room. 

D. Sleep under enough cover. 

E. Wear clean night clothing. 
IX. Bathroom habits 

A. At least one bowel movement 
daily. 

B. Always wash hands with soap 
and water after visiting the toilet. 
X. Posture 

A. Stand up straight. 

B. Sit up straight with feet on the 
floor. 

C. Do not drag feet when walking 
or walk on the sides of the feet. 
XI. Playing 

A. Play out of doors as often as pos- 
sible. 

B. Play in the sunshine and when 
possible take sun baths. 


These points should not be presented 
to the child simply as bare facts and 
rules. The different rules and ideas 
should be discussed and explained. 
Simply telling a child, “Never put pen- 
cils, crayons, money, and the like in 
the mouth,” does not give much under- 
standing and in many cases, create 
much of an impression. However, if you 
discuss it and explain that bacteria 
and dirt are carried on such articles 
and diseases are spread in this way 
children will understand and remember. 
Similar discussion should occur with 
each point of health taken up. 


At some time during the study a visit 
should be made to the office of the 
school nurse or doctor. There the chil- 
dren will notice the scales, charts, first- 
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aid equipment, and the like. Perhaps 
the nurse will have time to talk to them 
briefly about health and her duties as 
a school nurse. She can tell them how 
they themselves can help her by obey- 
ing health rules and thus help to cut 
down sickness among the pupils. 

If your school nurse does not have an 
office in your building, perhaps she will 
be able to come in and talk to the 
children. 

ACTIVITIES AND CORRELATIONS 

Activities in connection with a health 
unit are numerous. Besides those which 
we give here the teacher will be able to 
find many more arising from individ- 
ual situations and needs. 

Also, the possibilities of correlating 
health study with other units should be 
considered. As we said at the begin- 
ning, a unit on health, as such, can be 
only an introduction to regular health 
instruction and continued emphasis on 
the subject. Therefore the teacher 
should take full advantage of possibili- 
ties of correlation between health and 
other units of study. 

I. Health alphabet booklet 

A very clever booklet which can be 
made by the children is the health 
alphabet booklet or notebook. On each 
page is one letter of the alphabet and 
a health verse. Illustrations can be 
either original sketches by the children 
or colorful pictures cut from magazines. 
For example, the first page of the book- 
let might be: 


A is for apple 

I eat one each day. 

I know that it helps 
Keep the doctor away. 


This might be illustrated by a bright 
red apple, or a picture of a child eating 
an apple. 

In case you are wondering what 
might be used for the letters x and z, 
z might stand for zest, and x marks the 
spot for: clean fingernails, clean face 
and hands, and the like. 

Such an activity correlates with art 
in coloring and decorating booklets, 
with writing since verses are written 
into the booklet, and it develops mus- 
cular co-ordination in cutting out pic- 
tures and pasting. 

II. Cards and check lists 

In order to further impress upon the 
children the health study, it is a good 
idea to make and keep health charts or 
lists. 

Such things as: I brushed my teeth 
today; I had ten to twelve hours sleep; 
I drank six to eight glasses of water, 
and so on may be listed down the page. 
Across the top of the page are written 


the days of the week. The child may 
place a check mark in the space under 
the days of the week after each rule he 
obeyed. 

Also, height and weight charts should 
be kept. In this way the children can 
actually see their progress. It also 
furnishes a good basis for reporting to 
parents. 

III. Demonstrations 

Actual demonstrations of health rules 
can be given in activities such as a play 
cafeteria. Children can cut out pic- 
tures of foods to use, or perhaps model 
them from clay. This will, of course, 
lead to a discussion of what foods they 
should have in the cafeteria and you 
can thus bring out the importance of 
proper nutrition and what foods are 
best for us. 

This can also be done by dramatiza- 
tions of other health situations such as: 
a visit from the doctor, how colds are 
spread, and the like. These may be 
either written by the children themselves 
or taken from other sources. 

IV. Poster exhibits 

Posters are always fun for the chil- 
dren to make and they are also sharp, 
graphic illustrations of important health 
rules. 

These posters can also be displayed 
at a school exhibit or during the 
culminating activity (probably a play- 
let) to which parents are invited. 

V. Culminating activity 

For such an important unit as one 
on health it is a good idea to have a 
rather large culminating activity. This 
is best accomplished in the form of a 
play dramatizing some health situation. 

Another advantage to such an activity 
is special invitations being sent to the 
parents. In this way the teacher will 
be better able to secure co-operation 
and understanding of the school health 
program from the parents. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Crissey, F.: The Story of Foods 
Hardwick, M. T.: The Story of Milk 
Webster, Polkingshore: What the World 

Eats 
Health Stories Books I and II (Curri- 

culum Foundation Series) , Scott, For- 

esman and Company 

A variety of materials on health may 
be obtained from: American Meat In- 
stitute, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago 5. 
State the subject and the number of 
students. Request wall charts _ if 
desired. 

State and local tuberculosis associa- 
tions provide school administrators and 
teachers with study outlines, pamphlets, 
posters, and background material on 
tuberculosis and allied health subjects. 
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THE RIGHT WAY-SEATWORK 


JOHNNY WAS ALITTLE @ HE LIVED IN A 
Ashwiry wise: San 2 25) AT BREAKFAST EACH 
MORNING HE HAD [\ TO DRINK ano©2sTo EAT. HE 
WASHED HIS<”\? BEFORE HE ATE. HE BRUSHED 
HIS <> BEFORE HE CAME DOWNSTAIRS EACH MORN- 
ING. 

JOHNNY LIKED TO PLAY WITH OTHER 
HE KNEW THAT WOULD MAKE HIM STRONG AND 
HEALTHY. 

FOR LUNCH HE HAD MORE GOOD ==>. SOME- 
TIMES HE Wee FOR LUNCH. SOMETIMES HE 
HAD <)> BUT HE ALWAYS HAD i 

EACH NICHT BEFORE Coc To (2) HE WASHED 
IN THE S—3. THEN HE HUNG HIS@O caRE- 
FULLY. HE OPENED His) ZA\ WIDE. THEN HE WENT 
TO SLEEP. 

JOHNNY DID THESE THINGS-AND MANY MORE - 


TO BECOME STRONG AND HEALTHY. 


Py f> 


This little health story is designed to 
help children learn good health habits, to 


The teacher may prepare sheets of 
story and word blocks for the children to 





CARROTS 





FOOD 





BED 





POTATOES 





CLOTHES 





BOY 





HOUSE 





FATHER 





WINDOW 





MOTHER 








correlate language work with the health 
unit, to increase reading readiness, to 
assist in association of words and pictures, 
and to promote greater use of the imagi- 
nation by children. This latter objective 
may be reached if the teacher presents 
this seatwork quickly and then suggests 
that the children themselves might like to 
make some seatwork of their own. None 
of the values will be lost because not all 
the children will be familiar with all parts 
of the new seatwork. 
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work at their places; she may letter the 
story and sketch the pictures at the black- 
board and have the pupils select the cor- 
rect large card for the space. (Later on 
the children can letter the words beneath 
the pictures.) 


If the children enjoy this type of seat- 
work they might divide themselves into 
two teams each one devising a simple 
story with illustrations for the other to 
work out. 


BATHTUB 
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A HEALTH 


The following suggestions for using the ideas pre- 
sented on this page are such that they may be adapted 
to meet many situations. The objective behind any 
project based on these ideas is simply to help the children 
become aware of the values of good food, proper health 
habits, and so on. The project integrates many areas 
of learning: reading, creative expression, numbers, na- 
ture study (depending upon the age level of the group), 
language, and art. 

One suggestion is to use the letters of the alphabet 
in a health alphabet notebook. This can most conven- 
iently be a class project in which one notebook is made 
for the class library. If there are twenty-six pupils in 
the class, each child might make one page. However, if 
there are fewer pupils, the class might be divided into 
groups and each group prepare a series of pages. If 
there are more than twenty-six pupils, they may also 
work in groups. 

Each page should consist of a carefully designed large 
letter of the alphabet (and a lower-case letter and the 
cursive letters if the children are learning cursive writing) 
together with a picture of a fruit, vegetable, or some 
health object. (See opposite page.} 








A is for apple 
| eat one each day. 
| know that it helps 


Keep the doctor away. J 


O is for orange 
Its juice is so good, 
1 drink it at breakfast 


As everyone should. 





L is for lemon 







iiss 


P is for plums and for 





So yellow and fine. 


EMON 





Its juice makes our faces 
B’s for the banana 
Sparkle and shine. 


Which grows in a bunch, ee ee oe 





A healthful addition Two very important more 


To anyone’s lunch. 


RUNE Healthfulness keys. 
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ALPHABET 


In addition, each page should contain either a verse 
or a prose legend about the article described. All the 


pages should be bound together into an attractive book- 
let. (Notice the suggestive verses which we have 
prepared.) 
Another way in which to use this material is to make 
a health alphabet parade. The children make large RAPES 
letters of the alphabet and mount them so that they will 
stand erect. Then the objects to be described should 
be modeled in clay and placed beside the large letters. 


To make the entire project one in which the children 
may derive the additional benefit of speaking before a 
group, the parade may be arranged in such a way that 
each child will be able to come to the place where the 
parade is displayed and give a little talk about the bene- 
fits of the particular object involved. In this connection 
we must say that a mere recitation of a verse is to be 
discouraged unless it is a verse which the child himself 
has composed or one which has been co-operatively 
made by the group of which he is a member. 

In these two suggestions (and we are sure the teacher 
and pupils will be able to devise more) there is ample 
opportunity to make health and health habits an absorb- 
ing topic in the primary classroom. 





G is for grapes that 
Grow on the vine, 
S is for strawberry As a guide to good health 


With sugar and cream TRAW- They're an excellent sign. 





A dish that’s a winner 


On any health team. BERRY 


T’s for tomato 


An excellent dish 
Good cooked or in salads 
Or alone if you wish. OMATO 





P is for peaches, 
Also for the pear, 
Of these excellent fruits 


You should be well aware. 


EACH 
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PROGRESSIVE ART 
IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


LETTERING 


This article is written to give the teacher 
further understanding of the fine arts and 
to aid her in sharing these experiences with 
her pupils. Suggestions made in articles of 
this nature enrich activities that originate in 
the classroom; however, they can never be 
considered as lesson plans designed for every 


situation. Individual personalities must be 
considered. 

* 
SYMBOLS 


Man expresses himself through oral 
sounds, written symbols, and _illustra- 
tions. As he has more use for oral 
sounds, great emphasis is placed upon 
this phase of his education. In the 
past, equal consideration was given to 
penmanship, but current instructional 
programs seem to place less importance 
upon this phase of formal schooling. 

As in most forms of expression, there 
are two major considerations: (1) the 
tools employed and (2) the manner in 
which they are used. The tools used 
in expression must be mastered prior 
to or concurrently with their needs if 
the individual concerned is to be in 
a position to communicate with others. 

This reasoning may be applied to 
lettering. Whether lettering should be 
taught as such to be used later when 
and if needed, or whether it should 
be considered only at such times when 
a need for it arises, cannot be discussed 
at this time. To do so would necessi- 
tate weighing the merits of each ap- 
proach at great length, and in the final 
analysis the answer rests with the indi- 
vidual’s philosophy of sound teaching. 
However, the two major considerations 
—the tools and the manner in which 
they are used—can be studied further. 


THE TOOLS IN WRITTEN 
SYMBOLS 

The letters of the alphabet may be 
divided into three major groups— 
those that are made with straight lines, 
those that are formed with curved lines, 
and those that are a combination of the 
first two. Thus, such letters as E, F, 
H, K, and T fall in the first group; 
such letters as C, O, and S in the sec- 
ond group, and such letters as B, P, 
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D, and R in the third. 
BLOCK LETTERING 

Some educators teach block lettering 
to small children, claiming that by 
eliminating curved lines the child can 
grasp the structure of the letters more 
readily. Such an alphabet is shown in 
Fig. (1). Regardless of the soundness 
of this theory, block letters have ad- 
vantages in certain situations. They are 
simple in construction and are effective 
in the making of posters, notebook 
covers, and bulletin-board titles. 

THE THREE MAJOR GROUPS 

Using the block letters as a founda- 
tion, Fig. (2) shows how these letters 
may be converted into the more stand- 
ard alphabet. The letters, as illustrated, 
are grouped in the three major classifi- 
cations of straight lines, curved lines, 
and straight and curved lines. 
CREATIVE LETTERING 

Once an understanding of the basic 
structure of each letter is acquired, the 
second major consideration of this form 
of expression may be considered. Just 
as the simple block letters are devia- 
tions from the standard alphabet, count- 
less numbers of other variations are 
possible. It is at this point that indi- 
vidual interpretation enters the situation. 
and as long as the resulting symbols 
can be readily recognized by the read- 
er, the creator is at liberty to change 
the form of the letters to suit his 
personal desires. 

Creative letters take on many new 
forms. Some letters become very ornate, 
others plain and simplified. Letters are 
distorted at times, becoming tall and 
thin, or short and wide. A few ex- 
amples are shown in Fig. (3). 

USING LETTERING 

Man has many uses for lettering. The 
more formal or “tool” letter appears in 
the printed book, magazines, and news- 
papers. Without it much of our com- 
municative process would be lost. How- 
ever, the individuality of the creative 
letter is usually employed in problems 
calling for finer art quality. Posters, 
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announcements, booklets, book jackets, 
labels, placecards, bookplates, greeting 
cards, seasonal novelties, and mono- 
grammed stationery utilize creative let- 
tering to advantage. 

are shown in Fig. (4). 


LETTERING PENS 

Pen points designed especially for 
various forms of lettering are made by 
commercial concerns for school use. 
They are available in various styles and 
sizes. The four basic types of pen points 
are shown in Fig. (5). Each is designed 
for a specific use. The round-nib pen 
point is recommended for general use. 
By varying the sizes of the nibs of each 
style the manufacturer offers a generous 
assortment of sizes in four basic styles. 
Several inexpensive booklets are avail- 
able which illustrate the proper use of 
each pen. In addition, classroom 
charts are distributed without cost to 
teachers requesting them. Esterbrook 
Pen Company of Camden, New Jersey, 
is one of the companies offering this 
service. 


USING THE LETTERING PEN 

As each pen point is designed to 
make one style and size of line, the user 
should recognize that, should he get a 
variation in using the pen point, he is 
not using it properly. Three common 
errors are frequently made in using the 
lettering pen. If the pen is not held 
firmly against the paper and at the right 
angle, the width of the line will vary, 
Fig. (6); if the pen is tilted to the right 
or left, one side of the line obtained will 
be fuzzy, Fig. (7) ; and, if too much ink 
is carried in the pen, the beginning of 
the stroke will be wider than the iine 
intended for the pen point, Fig. (8). 

Teachers are urged to become ac- 
quainted with this remarkable aid as 
many new lettering opportunities are 
opened to them and their students. 
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A few such uses 














ae 


ABCDEFG 
HIIKLMN 


UPORSTU | 
VWXYZ 





AEFHIKLM 




























































































VIOLETS 





THE COMMON VIOLET 

Here are sketches of three different 
kinds of violets which grow wild in the 
United States. The large purple violet 
on the left is found all over the States. 
It is often cultivated in our flower gar- 
dens. The violets are out from April to 
May, and although the plants grow 
close to the ground the flowers have 
long smooth stems of a darkish color. 
The leaf is heart-shaped and slightly 
toothed at the edge. A bunch of these 
purple violets with a few of their leaves 
are attractive in a small flower vase. 
A SWEET-SCENTED VIOLET 

The Canadian violet, in the center, 
is a sweet-smelling variety. The flowers 


By |. DYER KUENSTLER 


This sweet-smelling violet is also 
found in our northern states. It flowers 
during May, and in the colder states, 
from June to July. 

This is the kind of violet that is fre- 
quently used for corsages which bright- 
en ladies’ suits, dresses and coats. 


A YELLOW VIOLET 

The hairy yellow violet grows in 
damp woods in the northeastern part of 
the United States. The smallish flowers 
are veined with deep purple, and the 
side petals are bearded. The leaves and 
stems are also hairy. 

Look for it toward the end of April 
and on through May. The plant often 
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other with a flower growing up in the 
center. 


DESIGNS BASED ON THE VIOLET 

At the bottom right-hand corner is 
a paper cup decorated with a simple de- 
sign suggested by the purple violet. De- 
signs could also be based on the spring 
beauty, the wood anemone, or some 
other spring flower. 

Fit a piece of clean paper around the 
cup to get its size. Then cut out this 
shape. You will find that it looks like 
the slightly curved panel below. 


Divide this panel into three equal 
parts, and draw a design to fit one of 
them. Repeat this design in the other 
two sections. When all three drawings 
are finished, paint the violets purple 
and the leaves green. 
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MAY BASKET 
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The cardboard carton drawn here 
was obtained from a neighboring meat 
market, free of charge. When it was 
decorated and a ribbon handle had been 
added, it made a pretty May basket. 
Cartons of this shape are frequently 
used to pack cottage cheese, oysters, 
and other things sold at grocery stores 
and markets. When cleaned, they make 
excellent bases for craft projects. 

The design at the right, Fig. (2), 
shows one portion of the box stretched 
out flat. Draw a design based on some 
spring flower to fit this shape, but re- 
member that the box will be folded 
along the dotted lines. The design 
should look its best when the carton 
is folded up. 


Decorate two such shapes with the 
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MAY BASKET 


By |. DYER KUENSTLER 


same design and also make designs for 
the two small triangular shapes, Fig. 
(3). Notice where these triangular 
sections are on the completed carton. 

When the designs have been drawn 
and painted, punch two holes at the 
top for the ribbon to go through Fig. 
(1). Now fold up the box and fasten 
it securely at the sides with the metal 
clip. 

Fig. (4) shows the finished box. 
Add a ribbon handle and it becomes a 
basket. 

COOKIE OR CANDY BOX 

Fill the box with small cookies or 
candies and close the top Fig. (5). 
MAY FLOWER BASKET 

Here the two pieces of cardboard 
which form the top of the box have 


been folded down inside to make room 
for the bouquet of spring flowers. The 
ones shown in the drawing are blue 
forget-me-nots—with their pinkish buds, 
but any other spring blossoms will do 
as well. 

Pick the flowers on the last day of 
April and put them in water as soon as 
possible. Early on May morning get 
your May baskets ready. 

To prevent the flowers from wither- 
ing, wrap their stems carefully in a 
damp paper napkin. This paper will 
be at the bottom of the box and will 
not show. 

Now arrange the flowers artistically 
and see that the ribbon handle is secure. 
Then your May basket is ready to hang 
on someone’s door handle. 
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THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


AN OUTLINE STUDY FOR AN 


I, EARLY HISTORY OF MISSOURI 

A. The Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers meet not far above St. Louis. It 
was this that attracted early fur traders 
and missionaries to that part of the 
country. 

B. After Spanish and French posses- 
sion, Missouri was sold to the U. S. 
as part of the Louisiana Territory in 
1803. 

C. After the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, settlers flocked in. 

1. Three famous westward trails— 
Santa Fe, Oregon, and California—all 
began at the great bend of the Mis- 
souri river at Westport Landing, now 
Kansas City. 

E. It was from St. Joseph that Pony 
Express riders started west. 

F. Missouri was settled quickly prin- 
cipally because the junction of the two 
great rivers and its location near the 
center of the country and on the natural 
highway from the East to the West. 

G. After many years of bitter debate 
as to whether or not there should be 
slavery in Missouri, by the famous 
Missouri Compromise Missouri was ad- 
mitted to the Union as a slave state in 
1821. 

H. During the Civil War the state was 
divided over the question of which side 
to support. The people did not accept 
immediate secession, they wanted to com- 
promise or even remain neutral. Mis- 
souri politics was turbulent and involved 
at this time. Most of the state remained 
loyal to the Union; a minority group 
seceded. 

J. After the Civil War, Missouri 
emerged with heavy debts. The condi- 
tion of the stricken South and the rise 
of Chicago injured St. Louis. The eco- 
nomic depression of the whole country 
hurt rural areas of the state. However, 
the railways were developed, lead and 
zinc deposits were discovered, and the 
development of the southwestern part 
of the U. S. contributed to Missouri’s 
growth. 

II. MISSOURI TODAY 

A. Principal cities: St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City (one of the greatest rail cen- 
ters of the U. S.), St. Joseph, Spring- 
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field, Joplin, 
capital). 

B. Agriculture: Missouri is in the 
center of 17 states which make up the 
great agricultural plain of the fertile 
Mississippi Valley. Crops include: 
famous fruit orchards and nurseries; 
corn; wheat; oats; cotton; barley. The 
dairy and pure-bred cattle businesses 
are growing rapidly; in the last 10 years 
the cheese trade, centering around 
Springfield, has become important. -Of 
course, Missouri has long been famous 
for mule raising. 

C. Industries: slaughtering and meat 
packing; shoemaking, flour and grain 
mill products; oil refineries; bricks; 
chemicals, lead and clay products; 
cement; building stone. 

D. Ozark Mountains: The Ozarks are 
not. as popularly believed, inhabited 
only by hillbillies and “mountain peo- 
ple.” Good roads, consolidated schools. 
radio, and the like have opened this 
country. There are many resorts and 
summer places. 


Il. SOME FAMOUS CITIZENS OF 
MISSOURI 

Harry S. Truman; Samuel Clemens 
(Mark Twain); Eugene Field; Jesse 
James: J. C. Penny (chain-store mag- 
nate); Walter Williams (founded the 
world’s first school for newspaper 
writers); George Bingham (an artist; 
although he was born in Virginia he 
moved to Missouri at an early age and 
his subjects were scenes of Missouri 
life) ; artist Thomas Hart Benton; John 
J. Pershing; General Omar Bradley. 


IV. CULTURAL ASPECTS OF 
MISSOURI 

A. St. Louis and Kansas City Sym- 
phonies 

B. St. Louis City Art Museum 

C. Missouri Folk-Lore Society 

D. Schools and colleges 

E. St. Louis Opera Company 


V. CORRELATIONS 
A. Art 
1. Make sketches and collect pic- 
tures of early missionaries and fur 
traders. 


Jefferson City (state 


IMPORTANT STATE 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


2. Depict scenes of colorful Mis- 
souri history—life along the Missis- 
sippi; outlaws such as Jesse James; 
Pony Express riders: wagon trains 
starting west, etc. 

3. Study paintings of Missouri 
artists such as George Bingham, Thomas 
Hart Benton. 

B. Music 

1. Study and sing old ballads and 
folk music of the Ozarks. 

2. Learn about present day opera 
and symphony groups in Missouri. 

C. Reading 

1. Study about famous literary fig- 
ures from Missouri. 

2. Read and dramatize scenes from 
Missouri literature—works of Mark 
Twain should be especially adaptable. 

3. Further research as suggested 
in the introduction facilitates reading. 

C. Social studies 

1. Point out how modern inven- 
tions such as the automobile. radio. 
telephone, and the like changed the life 
of the people in the Ozarks. 

2. Show how the physical charac- 
teristics of Missouri made it a great 
state. 

3. Point out why certain cities such 
as Kansas City and St. Louis devel- 
oped into great centers. 

D. Nature study 

1. Study the boundaries, topogra- 
phy, and geography of Missouri. 

2. Study about the Ozarks and un- 
usual natural phenomena such as Mera- 
mec Caverns and Big Springs. 


VI. BIBLIOGRAPHY 
A. Books 

Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry Finn, 

and other books by Mark Twain. 
B. Magazines 

“Land of a Million Smiles.” p. 589, 
The National Geographic Magazine, 
May, 1943. 

“These Missourians,” p. 277, The 
National Geographic Magazine, March, 
1946. 

“George Bingham.” p. 40, Life, 
September 11, 1939. 

“City Art Museum,” p. 92. Life. 
November 9, 1942. 
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MISSOURI ILLUSTRATIONS 


These illustrations are only a few 
of the type which the class will want 
to collect during the study of Mis- 
souri. Two famous citizens are shown 
here. On the left is President Harry 
S. Truman, and Mark Twain (Sam- 
uel Clemens) is pictured at the right. 
The class should be on the alert for 
pictures of other outstanding citi- 
zens of Missouri. 

Below is shown a girl holding ears 
of corn. This and the farm animals 
are illustrative of the rich farm lands 
of the “Show Me” state. The corn 
cob pipe reminds one of the Ozark 
Mountains and of the many famous 
songs and stories of that part of 
Missouri. 

In collecting pictures suitable for 
a Missouri display or a Missouri note- 
book, the pupils should attempt to 
have a balance between historical 
and other features of the state. 





President Harry S. Truman is a 
Missourian. 
























Samuel L. Clemens (Mark 
Twain) was born at Hannibal, 
Missouri. 


Missouri is proud of its agricul- 
tural activities. Corn is an im- 
portant crop. 






Corncob pipes are made in Mis- 
souri. Formerly these pipes 
were made by hand; now they 
are made in part by machines. 






Livestock raising is another Mis- 
souri agricultural industry. The 
famous Missouri mules are 
known very widely. Cattle and 
hogs are also raised. 
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SAFETY AT HOME 


By ELIZABETH OBERHOLTZER 


Keep matches out of 








baby’s reach, S ) 
Away up high, and higher! 2S Ge | ; 
: \ oe 
Throw used ones in a can rae 


or glass 
That cannot catch afire 


YN 
yo 





i 
. 2) 
j 2 Pans containing something hot 
Ave, Should hove the hendles terned 
{) ag oe So little hands cannot reach them, 
Or they'll be badly burned 
Open fires are beautiful, 
But watch them from afar, 
And save yourself and others from Shoes, overshoes, and playthings keep 





Off stairs and out of hall: 


if they are left carelessly there 


Someone may have a fall. \ 
\ 





When carrying knives or scissors 
bx Hold points toward the floor; 


Walk carefully—there’s time to run 


a \x\ l 3 : _—~/f- ‘hen this errand’s o’er. = = 


Oh, Pat McKean used gasoline 

At home, his pants to clean. 
BOOM! Now there isn't any home, 
Or pants, or Pat McKean! 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


By DOROTHY A. MILLER 


LESSON FOURTEEN—REVIEW 
Staff Degrees 

“What is the name of the fourth 
bass space?” “The name of the third 
treble space?” “The name of the third 
bass space?” “The name of the first 
treble line?” “The name of the line 
between bass and treble?” “The sec- 
ond bass space?” “The second treble 
line?” “The fourth treble space?” 
Correlation Drill 

“Where is the first treble line 
played?” “Where is the third bass 
space played?” “The fourth treble 
space?” “The fourth bass space?” “The 
second treble line?” “The third treble 
space?” 
Three Staff Locations 

“Give the three locations of C on 
the staff.” “The three locations of G.” 
“The three locations of E.” The an- 
swers must be instantaneous; no 
hesitating. 
Note Reading 

From the degree cards select bass 
C, middle C, treble C, E the third bass 
space, E the first treble line, E the 
fourth treble space. Work for all the 
speed possible in reading these notes. 

Drill 2—Letter name of note and 
keyboard location. 

Drill 3— Giving the three locations 
on staff of each note read. 


LESSON FIFTEEN—REVIEW 
Note Playing 

C, E, G Study: Point to these notes 
on the wall board, skipping around in 
all directions, requiring great speed in 
calling the letter names. 

Have each member of the class play 
this note study twice. First he must 
call the letter names of notes as he 
plays, then play it listening to the tone 
produced, observing whether or not 
each tone touches the one preceding 
and following it; or, in other words, 
connected as required in legato playing. 

Give all a credit mark who play with- 
out a mistake and with good hand 
position. 

LESSON SIXTEEN—REVIEW 
G, B, D Keys 
Use Test 1 and Test 2 as given in 
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A BASIC COURSE 
IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


Lesson Thirteen. Use the pointing 
drill, pointing to G, B, D, keys. Drill 
hand position as given in Lesson Thir- 
teen. Have each member of the class 
play the G, B, D Tone Study in the 
two ways given in Lesson Thirteen. 
Give the test on Staff Degrees as given 
in Lesson Fourteen. Do the same with 
the Correlation Drill and the Three Staff 
Locations. 


LESSON SEVENTEEN—REVIEW 
Note Reading 


From the degree cards select G the 
first bass line, G the fourth bass space, 
G the second treble line, B the second 
bass line, B the space above the bass, 
B the third treble line, D the third bass 





SLEEP SONG 


Close your eyes and | shall go 

Down where the four-leafed clovers 
grow 

And search and search until I find 

Enough to make a wreath to bind 

In your tousled hair; on each a beam 

Dropped from a star to make a 
dream, 

A happy dream from the twilit 
skies— 

Close, close your eyes .. . 


Go to sleep now—sleep, sleep. sleep— 
The sky is dark, the silence deep; 
Only the locust and katydid 

Call from their leafy bowers, hid 
By a painted leaf or a blade of grass; 
And the shiny crickets, as they pass, 
Carol a lullaby, softly-deep- 

Go to sleep now—sleep, sleep. sleep. 


Close your eyes and | shall go 

Out where the hollyhocks arow 

In ranks of pink and silver grow, 

And find in one a melody 

Left by a drowsy bumblebee. 

And weave a dream for your 
delight— 

Close your eyes now—sleep . . . 

Good Night. 


Varion Davle 











line, B the space below the treble, D 
the fourth treble line. 

Use Drills 1, 2, and 3 as given in 
Lesson Fourteen, 
Note Playing 

G, B, D Study: have this study 
played in the two different ways given 
in Lesson Fifteen. 
LESSON EIGHTEEN—REVIEW 
F, A, C Keys 


Use Tests 1, 2. and 3 as given in 
Lesson Thirteen. Drill hand position 
the same. Have each member of the 
class play the F. A, C Tone Study in 
the two ways previously described. Use 
the same Staff Degrees test as given 
in Lesson Fourteen; also, the same Cor- 
relation Drill and Staff Locations. 


LESSON NINETEEN—REVIEW 
Note Reading 

From the Degree Cards select F the 
fourth bass line, F the first treble 
space, F the fifth treble line, A the first 
bass space. A the fifth bass line, A the 
first bass space. and the three C 
degrees. 

Follow the same procedure as in 
Lesson Fifteen. 


LESSON TWENTY 
Note Reading 


Take the full pack of Degree Cards 
and arrange them to read in both bass 
and treble. Run through them until the 
class can name them at a very rapid 
rate and without one mistake. 

See who can be first to call the letter 
name of a note and give the keyboard 
location. 

If all the drills and tests in these 
lessons have been given according to 
instructions, your students not only 
are able to read fluently but are thor- 
oughly familiar with the correlation of 
note and key which is the important 
thing in playing what is read. 

Next, select an easy melody from the 
school song book and let them take 
turns playing it. 

Your students are now ready for 
their first piano book and they have a 
wonderful foundation upon which to 


build. 
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EASTER MONDAY 


The Monday following Easter is one 
of Poland’s most interesting holidays. 
On that day is held an ancient festival 
which dates back to ages gone-by, hav- 
ing its beginning perhaps in the tenth 
century when Poles first accepted Chris- 
tianity. It is commonly called the 
“Smigus Festival.” 


All the children of the Polish village 
arose bright and early on Smigus morn- 
ing. The girls carefully unpacked from 
their cabinets their gay national finery, 
bright embroidered frocks which their 
mothers had worn, and even their moth- 
er’s mothers before them. The boys. 
too. donned their costumes for the oc- 
casion. Then they searched through 
their mothers’ kitchens for pails and 
buckets, for it is the custom to chase 
the girls and drench them with water 
on this day. The girls have to be fleet 
of foot and ever watchful—or they will 
be drenched. 

Little Thora and her friends, Stephania 
and Marya and Thalia and Sonya, de- 
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By THELMA MORELAND 
cided that they would beat the boys at 


their own game on this Smigus Day. 
Each girl carried, concealed in her 
capacious jacket pockets, a small water 
gun, filled not with water, but ink! 
And just let the boys try to catch them, 
they would get their faces full of ink. 

“But won’t the ink stain the boys’ 
clothing and maybe get in their eyes?” 
demurred Thalia, the most gentle little 
girl of the group. “Maybe we should 
use water after all.” 

“No, no,” cried headstrong little 
Thora. “Every year we have been wet 
to the skin by Stanislaus and Kurt and 
Lother. This year they will be wet, but 
not with water!” And she dipped her 
squirt gun deep into her father’s ink- 
well. But Stephanie and the other girls 
decided to empty their guns of ink and 
fill them with water from the town 
water trough. 

As the girls reached the square they 
could see the boys waiting with most 
innocent and angelic expressions upon 
their faces. But not for long! With 
whoops and shouts the boys were after 


IN POLAND 


the girls, chasing them wildly through 
the park, armed with buckets of water 
and water guns. The girls, too, shout- 
ed gleefully and cried, “Smigus! 
Smigus,” as the boys chased them pell 
mell through the park. Occasionally 
they would stop and shoot their guns 
at the boys only to be rewarded with 
a shower of water hurled back. 

Suddenly Thora stopped, reached in- 
to her pocket and pulled out her little 
squirt gun. She aimed it straight at 
Lother. and zoom! A black shower of 
ink drenched him. “Oh. she is not 
playing fair,” cried all the other little 
boys. “Let’s catch her and throw her in 
the water trough.” 

So all the boys chased Thora and 
finally caught her. They dragged her 
to the water trough and pushed her 
head completely under the water. 
Thora’s beautiful golden hair hung in 
dripping strands and her lovely velvet 
hood was soaked. 

“Oh dear,” she cried, “I shall play 
fair after this. I guess it does not pay 
at all to try to fool the boys.” 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


This department belongs to you who teach 
young children. It is your department. You 
can make it whatever you wish. If you have 
any problems concerning your kindergarten 
class, write to the author in care of Junior 
Arts and Activities and she will answer them 
either on this page or through personal letter. 

If you like this feature, let us hear from 
you. No problem is too small or insignificant 
for this department. We especially welcome 
the beginning teacher who wants to be started 
right on her career as a teacher of small chil. 
dren. If you would rather your name or state 
did not appear in print with your question, 
just say so and we shall omit it. 

e 
I. Motivation 

One day the supplies needed for the 
medium of finger-painting were placed 
on the piano bench of our kindergarten. 
That is where we usually place anything 


we want to display and talk about. 


It did not take the children long to 
guess what we were going to do with 
the medium, though they did not know 
how to use it. Everyone listened closely 
since the best listeners and watchers 
would have first chance to use the 
medium. 


Il. Objectives 

(Note: referred to 
previous articles in the series for an 
elaboration of the general and specific 
objectives of this and similar activities. 
—KEditor.) 


Readers are 


Ill. Development 

The children are seated before you. 
By your side you have the supplies. You 
just show them to the children and talk 
about them. Demonstrate at a table. 

The table should be covered with 
something. Oilcloth is excellent. Take 
the paper and wet the four corners of 
it and smooth it down on the table. 
The paper can be regular finger-paint 
paper which has a shiny surface; 
water-color paper is also satisfactory. 
We even used brown wrapping paper for 
this purpose when we made a large 
poster. The sheet of paper should be at 
least 9” x 12” in size. 

After the paper is lying flat on the 
table, sprinkle the top of it with water. 
You can use a watering can with a 
long spout, a small sprinkling can, or 
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a water sprinkler similar to those used 
to sprinkle clothes. After the water has 
been sprinkled on the paper it should 
be spread over the whole sheet with the 
hand. 

With a tongue blade or a spoon put 
some finger-paint on the wet paper. 
One-half a teaspoonful of finger-paint 
should be enough for a sheet of paper 
9” x 12”. With the entire hand the 
finger-paint should be smoothed out on 
the paper. You will have to keep do- 
ing this until it is all mixed well with 
the water and the bubbles are out of it. 

Before the children start to work see 
that their sleeves are rolled up. Though 
finger-paint comes out of clothes very 
easily, it is better to have the children 
wear aprons or smocks. 

By using the palm of your hand, a 
more sweeping stroke will be obtained, 
and it will be much wider than if you 
just just one finger. By using circular 
movements anything round may be 
drawn—balls, flowers, heads of people, 
etc. The thumb works very well when 
you want to make a broad leaf such as 
a tulip leaf. A thin leaf or blades of 
grass or any type of thin line can be 
made with the little finger. A very fine 
line can also be made with the finger- 
nail. Even the arm can be used when 
you want to cover a larger area. Finger 
tips put on the paper and brought back 
quickly bring unusual results. The fist 
can also be used. You can use it by 
closing it and using the side of the 
hand, the front of the hand, and turn- 
ing it around on the outside of the hand. 
The harder you press or pull your hand 
or fingers across the page, the more 
contrast there will be in the paint and 
the part of the paper which shows 
through. 

Sometimes children will become so 
interested in what they are doing that 
they will not know when to stop. They 
will make one picture and then rub it 
out and make another and another. Their 
paint will start to dry. More water can 
be added, but care should be taken not 
to add too much. It works out much 
better if the children can be made to 
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KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


realize when they have made a good 
picture and then stop before the finger- 
paint has started to dry too much. 

The children should work with just 
one color in the beginning. When the 
child feels that he has mastered one 
color let him add another and then an- 
other. By trying out different colors 
he will learn that by putting different 
colors together he can make another 
color. The children can first apply one 
color, blend it well on the paper, and 
then apply the other color to the area 
where they want the new color. When a 
picture is made in that way the children 
should be given a very large sheet of 
paper to work on so that they do not 
have to confine the colors to a very 
small area. 

You will find that when finger-paint 
dries it makes the paper curl up. To 
prevent this, tack the pictures to the 
table or a board or put it up on the bul- 
letin board immediately—do this only if 
the picture can be handled and not 
spoiled. Be sure to use plenty of thumb- 
tacks because even though it looks as 
though it is flat, it will curl unless it is 
tacked down securely. Another method 
is to press the back of the picture with 
a warm iron, but most of us do not 
have irons in our classrooms. Putting 
a heavy weight, such as a stack of 
books, on the picture after it is dried 
helps somewhat. 

By spraying finger-paint pictures 
with clear shellac they can be kept 
much longer and are even washable. 

When the children are through paint- 
ing they should remove their smocks 
and aprons after they wash their hands. 
The last children working on the tables 
should wash them or throw away the 
newspaper if that is the way you cov- 
ered the tables. 

IV. Outcomes and integrations 

(See objectives.) 

V. Bibliography 

Because of the length of this article. 
we are unable to print Miss Altmann’s 
excellent bibliography. We shall be 
glad to send a copy to teachers who 
request it.—Editor. 
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nd Have each child choose five 

ea colors of construction paper. On one 

- color have each draw a May basket 

7 and then cut it out. Have the chil- 

= dren daaw four pansies, each on a 

of different piece. On the stem of each 

ot pansy they should write a line of a 

ry verse (see illustration). Have them 

number the pansies so that the lines 
may be read in the correct order. 

* Now have the children draw four 

” more pansies and write a line of the 

he . 

- oe RR ic Maia > 6 ER aR SR SSE ss eo oe 

if following verse on each stem and 

ot number them as they did before. 

b- 5. You bake, cook, and sew for me; 

4s 6. You love me | can see. 

a 7. | love you | want to say. 

] 8. I'll try to be good every day. 

. Have them cut out the pansies and 

th then make four slits on one side of 

ot their baskets and four on the other 

ig side. They should put four pansies 

vf on one side and four on the other. 

d Have them paste the sides of the 
basket together. Then paste the 
tops of the handles. 

‘ ——— 

t- 

Ss 

< 

- 

> 
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A MUSIC ACTIVITY 


IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


This activity is written following a 
second-grade level of thinking, however. 
it can be adapted to any elementary 
level. 


Our music adviser brought some vis- 
itors to our rooms. A girl from the sixth 
grade showed us her violin. A _ pupil 
from the fourth grade showed us her 
clarinet, and a sixth-grade boy showed 
us his trumpet. The music adviser told 
us about each instrument. Each visitor 
played his instrument for us. 

We made pictures to help us remem- 
ber our visitors and the instruments. 
We wrote class stories about each in- 
strument. We put our class stories and 
pictures into booklets. We read our 
booklets to the fourth grade. (The teach- 
er of the other second-grade music class 
was interested in our work. We read 
to her fourth-grade home room.) 

We wrote letters to our music ad- 
viser. We wanted her to visit us. We 
wanted to read our booklets to her. 

She came to visit us. She liked our 
reading and our booklets. She was glad 
that we knew so many things about the 
instruments. 

We took our booklets home. Many of 
us read our booklets to our mothers. 

One of the children in our class read 
his to his grandma and grandpa and 
to the “folks down on the farm.” An- 
other read his to his grandma and aunt. 
Some of the other children read to their 
grandmothers, too, and to their families. 
One little girl plays school at home with 
her booklet. She reads it over and over. 

One of the boys reported that he keeps 
every book he makes. He keeps them 
at home in his desk. 

We wanted to know something about 
drums, too. A pupil brought his Indian 
drum to school. We decided to ask 
Mr. Jones, a drummer, about the drum. 

We wrote letters to Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones came to our room. He saw 
our pictures of instruments. He said 
he’d come to visit us and bring a drum. 

The next Friday Mr. Jones came. He 
brought a set of drums with him. He 
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told us about the drums. He showed 
us how to hold the drumsticks. He told 
us the story of the “Drum That Talked.” 
He told us to keep the drum in our 
room. 


We enjoyed listening to the stories 
of the “Soldier Who Lived in the Drum” 
and the “Big Drum.” We enjoyed stories 
about drums in other countries. We 
know that all drums say the same thing: 
“March” and “Keep Time.” 

Our music adviser came to our room 
one afternoon. She showed us the seven- 
stroke, the nine-stroke, and the thirteen- 
stroke rolls. We liked to watch the 
drum sticks bounce. 

We listened to the instruments on 
records on the record player. First we 
“learn to listen,” and then we “listen 





BELL SONG 


This bell is cracked— 


clonk! CLONK!— 
unfortunate fact— 
plonk! PLONK! 


This bell is sound— 


clong! CLONG! 
and the sound is round— 
bong! BONG! 


XYLOPHONE SONG 


Rummily, pummily— 
plink! 

hummily, tummily— 
tink! 

plimmerly, plunk— 

climmerly, clunk— 

we tap with our mallets— 
clink! 


CLINK! 


—James Steel Smith 











By RUTH HARRIET HAHN 


to learn.” 


Our music adviser came to our room 
another afternoon. The photographer 
was with her. He took our pictures. 
We sat on our chairs. We sat still. 
The children who demonstrated their in- 
struments were there. They held them. 
We watched these children while the 
picture was being taken. 

They sent our picture to us. Now we 
can remember our work about the in- 
struments. 


This type of work adds much to the 
“joys of school life,” but it also adds 
to one’s understanding of the instru- 
ments and to one’s appreciation of good 
music while adding much to our child- 
hood understandings. 


CORRELATIONS 
1. Language 
a. Planning class stories 
b. Planning letters 
c. Listening to stories 
d. Discussions 
2. Reading 
a. Class stories 
b. Stories from library books 
c. Reading our letters before de- 
livering them 
3. Writing letters 
4. Music 
a. Listening 
b. Reading notes 
c. Many experiences 
5. Art 
a. Illustrations (crayon) for charts 
and booklets 
b. Designed letters 
6. Spelling 
Spelled necessary words for letters 
and charts 
7. We teach numbers incidentally. 
Our philosophy is this: “Those who 
don’t get numbers this year, will next 
year. More children will succeed, fewer 
will fail.” Therefore we didn’t look for 
the numerical side of this activity; how- 
ever, there are possibilities. 
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THE VIOLIN 


The following are ideas for making use of the 
violin in a seatwork activity. The work we have 
shown below has been prepared with an average 
second grade in mind. However, if your class 
has had more experience in music you may be 
able to use it as it stands in the first grade. A 
third-grade class with less experience may also 
be able to use it unchanged. It may be easily 
adapted to meet your individual needs. 


The work makes use of both facts and vocabu- 
lary learned during this music activity. 


This isa .............. . It has two parts, 
on anda....... 
The bow is made of . and 


gtadebapepetes . People who play the 
violin put on the bow. 


This keeps the bow from 


Sometimes the violin is called a 


The tune is changed by using the 


The fingers press on 
the . 


The strings are held up by the 


The make the strings 
tight or 
The makes the 


violin easier to hold. 


Most people hold the bow in the 
hand. They hold the 


violin in the hand. 


Write the scale. 


A person who plays the violin can 
play the scale on his 


Here are the words used in the suggestive seat- 
work: violin, bow, wood, hair, rosin, squeaking, 
fiddle, fingers, strings, bridge, pegs, loose, chin 
rest, right, left, instrument. 
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THE CLARINET 


The notes for using this instrument in a seatwork project are 
the same as those given on page 27. Please note that if your 
class does not have the opportunity to hear a violin and a 


clarinet, this same idea may, nevertheless, be used with a study 
of the trumpet, the piano, the flute, drums, the cello, or 
whatever instruments are available for demonstration. M OU TH ~ | ECE 










This is a .................. . Ithasa................. . In 


the mouthpiece there is a ................. . That 

is why this is called areed ......... ‘ \ 
A clarinet is also called a instru- a 
ment. 

There are many on the clarinet. To 

make musical sounds the player shuts the holes 

in the .... .« He presses .................. to 


shut the holes. The sound comes out at the 
of the instrument. 


The clarinet may be taken apart. This makes 
it easier to 0... 


When the player wants to play his ................. ,; 
he puts the pieces. ............... Then he blows 
atthe ............. and shuts some of the holes. 
He holds the clarinet ‘ while he is 
playing. 

All have clarinets in them. 


Here are the words used in the suggestive seatwork: clari- 
net, mouthpiece, reed, instrument, wind or woodwind, holes, 
tube, keys, end, carry, together, straight, orchestras. 

The seatwork based on this music activity should also in- 
clude some of the personal experiences of the children. For 
example, they should make note of the compositions played 
by the pupils demonstrating the instruments. They should make 
up stories about the occasion during which the demonstrations 
took place. They should be asked to answer questions which 
will reveal their opinions and individual tastes. In other words, 
the seatwork outlined on these two pages suggests only a 
small portion of the work to be done. Notice that spelling plays 
an important part in the seatwork. Second-grade children can 
accomplish the spelling of these difficult words because they 
have the incentive and because the words themselves have 
been brought to the attention of the class by being placed on 
the blackboard during the course of the activity. 
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The term “music appreciation” has 
often been limited in its meaning. Ap- 
plied merely to a specific course or 
branch of music education, the phrase 
has implied that musical understanding 
and enjoyment can be secured only in 
those music classes devoted entirely to 
that work. Beyond question, many 
students have benefited greatly through 
participation in appreciation classes. No 
music curriculum can be complete which 
ignores the appreciation of tonal master- 
pieces. However. it is possible to utilize 
this aspect of music in any music class. 
This not only supplements the work done 
in appreciation classes, it may also prove 
a creditable substitute if time, equip- 
ment or training preclude a_ specific 
class for that purpose. At this time let 
us determine in what way appreciation 
may be developed in various musical 
activities. 

Since singing is basic work in most 
grade music classes, it provides many 
opportunities to develop musical taste. 
Some of the first songs a child learns 
are art songs, interesting numbers in 
which delightful words are set to an 
appropriate and appealing melody. 

Art songs provide the first occasion 
for calling attention to the charm of 
music. Educators’ opinions vary as to 
the value and need of a preliminary 
spoken introduction or “build up” for 
an art song. Some believe that the song 
should speak for itself. With a class 
of young children who have limited 
musical experience and average capabili- 
ties, some preparation seems desirable. 

To convey delight in the song, the 
teacher must feel it, or become a good 
actress. Children are most adept at rec- 
ognizing and distrusting insincerity. 
Moreover. most children are imitative. 
They will imitate the teacher’s response. 
partly because they trust her judgment; 
partly because acceptance of another’s 
opinion is easier than forming a judg- 
ment for oneself. To convey pleasure, 
then. the teacher must feel the mood of 
the song. This involves a thorough 
mastery of the words and the melody, 
as well as the ability to sing pleasing- 
ly. Thus prepared, the teacher can con- 
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TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE GRADES 


MAKE FRIENDS FOR MUSIC 


centrate upon the meaning of the num- 
ber. Incidentally, it should not be es- 
sential for the teacher to memorize the 
entire song. If she uses the book mere- 
ly for an occasional reference, as do 
many of our vocal performers, she will 
not handicap the children. In fact, the 
security she feels from having the song 
available if she should forget a word 
of tonal progression may result in more 
spontaneity of expression and greater 
vocal ease. Most teachers do not have 
the time to memorize each rote song so 
thoroughly that its rendition is auto- 
matic. 

When the faces of the group reflect the 
mood of the song after the first or sec- 
ond hearing, the teacher may know that 
she has taken a step in developing 
music appreciation. Fortunately, the 
modern school music readers include 
many types of art songs, most of them 
exhibiting sound musicianship in con- 
struction. Consequently, each art song 
provides another step toward musical 
discrimination and good taste. When 
one realizes that most children learn 
about 50 art songs a year, one under- 
stands how important this activity is in 
developing music lovers. 

When music classes begin sight read- 
ing, they need not limit their learning 
to the acquisition of musical skill and a 
large repertoire. Sight reading may also 
develop a wholesome understanding of 
the ability required to sing well. In 
many cases, young children manifest 
greater appreciation of junior-high- 
school and upper-grade singing after 
they themselves have been learning the 
technical aspects involved in sight 
reading. Furthermore, from these simple 
songs which they see and study in 
detail. they gain a subconscious aware- 
ness of the characteristics of good music: 
repetition, variety, definite rhythm pat- 
terns, pleasing melodic progressions, 
and consistency between the words and 
the music. Singing well-constructed 
songs, each music class will develop 
standards of comparison which will 
guide the child in his evaluation of all 
the music he hears. 

The effort required to secure vocal 
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SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 
RALSTON, NEBRASKA 


control, which is a pre-requisite of sing- 
ing with ease and charm, gives the 
young students quite a clear conception 
of what constitutes a pleasing singing 
voice, as well as demonstrates the effort 
involved. Naturally, young children 
cannot and should not sing like older 
children or adults. Nevertheless, these 
vocal limitations do not hinder their en- 
joyment of either child or adult artistry. 

Instrumental ensembles, even at the 
rhythm-band level, can do much to 
arouse an interest in instrumental par- 
ticipation at a higher level. In addi- 
tion, among those who have no such 
aspirations, it can create a healthy re- 
spect for the discipline imposed by group 
playing. The young child who struggles 
to remember when to play and when to 
rest is more likely to become an adult 
with a wholesome appreciation of some 
of the demands made upon modern 
instrumentalists. Furthermore, instru- 
mental ensembles at any level introduce 
the young performers to some of the 
standard orchestral music. Whether he 
plays a toy instrument or the regulation 
type, he hears and participates in pro- 
ducing agreeable sound according to 
certain well-defined rhythmic and mel- 
odic rules. A child who has helped to 
orchestrate a rhythm-band number, who 
has debated long and earnestly over the 
relative ability of one instrument to 
produce the desired effect, who has 
played one instrument in a standard 
composition as a substitute for another 
which is lacking, such a child should be 
better able, as an adult, to understand 
the problems of the conductor, the 
orchestrator, and the performer, and to 
evaluate correctly their success. 

Folk dancing, to the accompaniment 
of vocal or instrumental folk music, 
not only provides rhythmic, physical 
expression and social activity, but also 
introduces the child to some of the most 
unspoiled, spontaneous music that has 
sprung from the hearts of people in 
many different lands. The slow, dreamy 
music of a warm climate typifies the life 
of that country and contrasts widely 
with the energetic, rapid movements 

(Continued on page 42) 
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LEARNING ABOUT CHICKENS 


A NATURE STORY 


In colonial days, and in some places 
today, people “set” hens to hatch little 
chickens. Many poultrymen think it 
cheaper and less bother to buy newly 
hatched chicks from a store called a 
“hatchery.” 

First let us imagine that we can visit 
a “setting hen.” Isn’t she cross when 
we get too near? Her feathers ruffle 
up as she scolds us. If we go too close 
she may peck us. Under her are from 
one to fifteen clean, brown and white 
eggs. If she were a small hen the farm- 
ers would set her on only twelve eggs. 
In the room with the setting hen are 
many other setting hens waiting for 
their eggs to hatch. None of the laying 
hens are allowed to go into the setting 
room for their fresh eggs might get 
mixed in among the others. The set- 
ting hens get fresh water and clean 
food to eat every day. 

Some people do not set hens. They 
put eggs into a machine called an in- 
cubator. These incubators are used to 
hatch eggs. Large incubators in hatcher- 
ies each hold many thousands of eggs. 

Large rollers in the hatchery incuba- 
tors turn the trays of eggs twice a day. 
The thermometer registers the tempera- 
ture so that the manager can keep the 
incubator the same temperature as a 
hen’s body. At the end of three weeks 
of heat under a setting hen or in an in- 
cubator, the chickens in the shells are 
fully developed and begin to break the 
shells to get more room. 


After a chick has pipped the shell a 
wet, wobbly little black-eyed chicken 
comes out of the egg. The heat from 
the hen’s body or the incubator dries 
off the little chicken and in a few hours 
we might see him peeping his head out 
from under his mother’s feathers. The 
chick is covered with soft fluff like flossy 
threads. As chicks grow older, feathers 
push the pretty fluff out and grow long 
in its place. The wing and tail feathers 
always come first. 


HOMES OF LITTLE CHICKENS 

We shall imagine a visit to two places 
which are homes of little chicks. One is 
a brooder house and the other is a coop. 
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By JEAN CURRENS 


The brooder house is about 10 feet 
wide, 12 feet long, and has a sloping 
roof. In the center of the building on 
the floor is the brooder stove. It may 
be a kerosene, coal, or electric type. 
The heat from the stove keeps the chicks 
warm and happy. In the coop, the stove 
or heater is the old hen. 


The poultryman chooses a particular 
hen to be the mother of the chicks. She 
must be very dependable. She must 
not cackle, run away, pick up the little 
chickens, nor flap her wings often. 

The mother hen clucks, or calls, to 
her chickens. When she finds some food 
she calls them. When she finds a drink 
she calls them. When there is danger 
she warns them by a shrill call: 
“q-r-r-r-r.” 

All chicks must have small or finely 
ground food to eat, for their mouths 
are small. The poultryman feeds his 
youngest chicks finely ground food such 
as boiled egg, ground corn. or uncooked 
oatmeal, or commercially prepared food. 
They have sweet milk, sour milk, and 
water to drink. 

Chickens do not have teeth or lips 
like we do. Instead they have bills like 
those of birds. It is hard for them to 
drink water for they cannot drink the 
way we do. A chicken drinks by dip- 
ping its bill into the water, getting its 
bill full, and tipping its head back so 
that the water will have to roll down 
its tongue through its throat. 

Chickens can get food very rapidly. 
They have no teeth, therefore, they 
don’t have to take time to chew their 
food. Instead, they each have a crop. 
A chicken’s crop sticks out in front. 
This crop is the chicken’s storehouse for 
unground food. 


When the food leaves the crop it goes 
through a tube to the gizzard. The giz- 
zard is a thick, tough muscular bag. In 
the gizzard stones, pebbles, and lime 
that the chicken eats help grind up the 
food so that it can be used by the 
body. 

Little chickens vary in color. Some 
are black, some are white, and some are 
plain yellow. Others are mixed colors 


and a few are striped. The color they 
are depends upon the breed or family 
to which they belong. 

All chickens, old or young, have red 
combs and wattles. The comb is on top 
of the chicken’s head. Also, all chick- 
ens have red or white ear lobes on each 
side of their faces. 

Some chickens have tall, red combs 
with four, five, six or seven points on 
them. These are called single combed 
chickens. Some chickens have low, flat, 
wide combs. The wide combs are called 
rose combs. All the members of one 
family are either rose- or single-combed 
chickens. The rooster combs are the 
largest. A healthy laying hen’s comb is 
brighter red than a sick hen’s comb. 

Chicken’s ears are small and are lo- 
cated on each side of the head. Chick- 
ens hear well. 

Chickens, like some birds, have four 
toes. Three of them are in front and 
one is at the back of the foot for balance. 
The fifth toe is high up on the inside of 
the leg and is called a spur. 


TROUBLES OF THE CHICKEN 
FAMILY 

Chickens are bothered by parasites. 
Mites and lice are two pests in the poul- 
try business. Mites hide in cracks in the 
roosts, nests, and even side walls of the 
chicken coops and hen houses. They 
crawl out at night and suck the chick- 
en’s blood, thus using up much of its 
energy. Brushing the roosts with a 
paint brush dipped in kerosene or crude 
oil will kill the mites, but this procedure 
must be repeated often, especially in the 
summer. The mite eggs may hatch later 
and cause trouble. 

Lice bother in a different way. They 
live on the waste material such as oil 
on the body and feathers. They stay 
on the birds all the time rather than in 
cracks in the chicken house. They annoy 
chickens and can be killed by dusting 
certain chemicals on the chickens. 

Good layers molt (shed their feathers) 
quickly in the fall. They are very queer 
looking when they are covered with 
large patches of skin, a few pin feathers. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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CAGES FOR ANIMALS IN THE CLASSROOM 
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By JEAN CURRENS 


These four types of cages can all be made by inter- 
mediate-grade or junior-high-school boys and girls. 

The first cage is the smallest and simplest. For it you 
need two 6” circles of wood, a piece of screen about 
20” square, a 6” leather or tin strip, four 20” laths, 
tacks, and paint. In early fall grasshoppers or other 
insects could be studied closely in this type of cage. 
Later place a Cecropia moth cocoon in it and in the 
spring you and your p Sed can observe the newly hatched 
moth. 

This second cage with its two divisions ‘vould be suit- 
able for comparative studies. It has a ‘vooden frame, 
screen sides and top. It sits in a mete. tray so that it 
can easily be cleaned. The top alse is divided and 
hinged. 

The third type of cage is more elaborate. It has 
glass sides and a screen top. The frame is wooden. The 
top is hinged. Such a cage would be excellent for ex- 
hibiting a chicken or rabbit. 

The fourth type of cage, a terrarium, was described 
and illustrated by the author in the October 1945 issue 
of Junior Arts and Activities. 
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By LUCILLE STREACKER 


This spool box was made from a round, heavy, waxed 
carton 3!/,” in diameter with a raised edge. After 
washing and drying it, carefully cut the box down to 
2” tall. Push a roofing nail up through the center from 
the bottom. This holds the spools. In the same way 
make a circle of nails about it, clearing the outer edge 
2” and spacing the nails evenly. Do not use over 9 
nails unless your box is larger than this one. 


The nails are pounded into a false bottom, a circle cut 
from cardboard. This is pushed into the bottom and it 
covers the heads of the nails. Decorate the box, being 
careful to allow a space of 9/16” at the top so that the 
lid will fit. 
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PAPER GUEST TOWELS 


By ELIZABETH SEATTER 


These paper guest towels are not only decorative but in 
making them children are able to exercise great originality in 
designing and coloring. Also, they are relatively inexpensive 
and they can be made without too much muss and confusion in 
the classroom. 


All the materials which are needed are: a roll of paper 
toweling and crayons. . 


The children might work out in advance some practice de- 
signs. After these are completed it would perhaps be advis- 
able for younger children to trace their designs on the towel- 
ing. 
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A NEEDLE BOOK 


By GRACE A. RANDALL 


The cover of this needle book is made from a piece of 
construction paper 3!/,” x 7”. Fold the paper as shown. 

Draw an attractive design on the cover of the book. Line 
the covers with a piece of construction paper of a contrast- 
ing color. Then cut three pieces of canton flannel, each 
piece 3” x 6l/,”. Fold them in the middle and so have six 
leaves for needles. 

For tying, place a dot 1/4” in from the folded edge. Then 
place a dot I!/,” to the right of the center dot and !/4” from 
the folded edge. Do the same on the other side of the center 
dot. Punch holes where the dots have been placed. 
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AMERICA’S INDUSTRIES— 
GLASS FOR A THOUSAND USES 


FOR INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES 


Here is a unit to capture the imagina- 
tions of boys and girls in the upper 
intermediate and upper grades. Jn it 
may be combined all the subjects of the 
curriculum to almost any degree the 
teacher desires or the children can 
devise. Or, if the natural resources of 
the United States be the current social- 
studies objective, the glass industry and 
its ramifications may be considered 
purely from that angle, all else being 
subsidiary to it. 

Whatever the classroom situation, the 
material presented in this unit should 
furnish ample suggestions, ideas, and 
details for a study full of opportunity 
for learning. enjoyment, and stimulat- 
ing activities. 


APPROACH 

If the class has been studying the 
natural resources of the United States, 
or the geography of our country, the 
subject is bound to come up quite 
naturally and spontaneously inasmuch 
as several sections of the country are 
noted for their abundance of the raw 
materials from which glass is made and 
many cities are important in the manu- 
facture of glass. The class might make 
a map showing these areas and cities 
and make illustrations of the type of 
glass products for which the cities are 
famous. 

An unusual approach can be in the 
form of a game. Let us imagine that it 
is a rainy recess- or noontime. The 
children may be asked to write down 
all the things they can think of which 
are made of glass. (Incidentally, this 
approach is particularly well suited to 
one-room schools and those classrooms 
which have children of more than one 
grade level.) This list will be a long 
one but it is probable that many prod- 
ucts will be omitted. The next day the 
teacher might place a supplementary list 
on the blackboard and tell the children 
that the products so listed are those 
which were overlooked in the game of 
the previous day. Subsequently she 
might post pictures of these unusual 
products as well as a few pictures show- 
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ing the manufacture of glass. By this 
time the class will be buzzing with talk 
about glass. questions will be asked, 
and a thoroughly pupil-planned activity 
will result. 


DEVELOPMENT 

From the questions which the chil- 
dren have asked, the teacher will be able 
to direct the course which the unit is to 
take. With older children, the history 
of glassmaking may be stressed. This 
can be a particularly excellent way of 
presenting ancient history to children 
especially if there is a museum near-by 
which the children may visit. Almost 
every museum has specimens of ancient 
Egyptian and other glass. Early Amer- 
ican glass may serve to accentuate 
aspects of the development of our 
country which have been overlooked 
previously. 

Activities for the class to work out 
during the course of the unit may be 
planned at this time. Among them are: 
division of research work, formation 
of committees, and so on; collecting 
magazines for use (these will be valu- 
able in some of the activities to be out- 
lined and the class may be told that 
whatever is left of the collection may 
be sold for scrap or be kept as a kind 
of permanent clipping source): an 
exhibit of various types of glass in 
various uses; a collection of mounted 
pictures and sketches: models of molds 
and tools used in the manufacture of 
glass products: a large map of the 
United States showing sources of glass 
and sites of factories: and so. on. 
Specific art activities will be outlined 
later in the unit. 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT MATTER 
1. What is glass? 
Il. Glass in the ancient world 

A. Discovery of glass 

B. Civilizations using glass 


l. Syria 
2 Egypt 
3. Greece 
4. Rome 


C. Uses of ancient glass 


By ANN OBERHAUSER 


Ili. Glass in the Middle Ages 
A. Venice (Murano) 
1. Stained glass windows 
2. Millefiori 
B. The Middle East 
C. Changes in methods of producing 
glass. if any 
IV. Glass in colonial America 


Arabia 


\. Jamestown 
B. The three precursors of America’s 
glass industry 


1. Wistar 
2. Stiegel 
3. Jarves 


C. New methods of making glass- 
ware 
V. The beginnings of the modern in- 
dustry in America 
VI. How glass is made 

A. Raw materials 

1. Silica is the principal ingre- 
dient of all glass. It is the principal 
component of sand. In the United States 
sand for making glass is obtained prin- 
cipally from the states of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania. West Virginia. Illinois, 
and Missouri. Some sands are better 
suited to making certain types of glass 
than others. 

2. Lime which comes from burn- 
ing limestone in kilns is used in most 
types of glass. This substance. readily 
obtainable in the United States, helps 
the melting process. 

3. Soda is a chemical obtained 
in various ways. It resembles the soda 
used for household purposes but usually 
is specially prepared for the glass in- 
dustry. All glass (with one or two ex- 
ceptions} contains soda. It also helps 
the melting of glass. 

4. Potash is an important ingre- 
dient of many types of glass. 

5. Alumina is a mineral usually 
found in nature in the form of feldspar 
although there are other things which 
contain alumina. It is used in the mak- 
ing of all types of glass. 

6. In addition to these basic in- 
gredients many other substances are 
used in small quantities. Some affect 
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the color of the glass: nickel oxide, 
cobalt, chromium, copper, iron oxides, 
gold, manganese, and other metals. 
Some affect the basic properties of 
glass. Boron oxide (similar to the 
borax found in Death Valley) makes 
glass that resists high temperatures. 
Barium oxide makes brilliant glass and 
is used in processes. 
Lead oxides are used for fine crystal 
and optical glasses; they give great 
transparency. Other things, including 
cullet or broken glass scrap, are used 


some pressing 


to greater or lesser degrees depending 
upon the glass to be produced. 


7. It should be noted that the 
color of the finished glass depends not 
only on the basic coloring agent but on 
the other components of the glass. For 
example, iron oxides give various colors 
depending upon the type of oxide used 
(these oxides are also important ingre- 
dients of almost all glasses and are 
found with silica). When chromium is 
used it may give an orange or a green 
color depending upon the other sub- 
stances in the batch of glass. 

B. Glassmaking processes 

1. Blowing is the most ancient 
method of making glass. There are two 
types of blowing. 

a. Freehand blowing is done 
in a shop. The shop consists of a 
gaffer who is the most skilled work- 
man. He does most of the blowing and 
finishing. Thé gatherer is the man who 
collects the molten glass on the end of 
the blowpipe. The servator is another 
assistant who prepares the glass on the 
blowpipe for blowing. Other workers 
in the shop handle tools. The blowpipe 
is a long, hollow iron rod with an 
arrangement at one end to hold the 
glass. The breath of the gaffer is blown 
through the pipe to form a bubble in 
the glass. Then, by turning and by the 
use of suitable tools, the gaffer shapes 
the glass into the desired form. Some- 
times handles, stems, and other glass 
additions must be made on the first 
blown shape. Then the glass is cut 
from the blowpipe and the pieces fitted 
onto it. During this time the glass may 
become too cool and need reheating. 
This is done in a small furnace known 
as the “glory hole.” After the piece of 
glassware has been finished, it is heated 
and cooled, a process of annealing to be 
described later. 


b. Blowing in molds is a 
process similar to that just described 
except that, instead of doing the shaping 
entirely by turning, blowing, and tools, 
the gaffer is assisted by a mold into 
which the molten glass is placed. Then 
he blows into the pipe. This type of 
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glassmaking has given rise to the very 
modern and complicated machines 
which make bottles, tumblers. electric 
light bulbs and so on. 

2. Pressed glass is the type used 
for many articles‘in common use. The 
molten glass is poured into a mold and 
then a plunger is brought down forcing 
the glass into the mold. Deming Jarves 
was important in perfecting this type of 
glass manufacture. 

3. Drawn glass is made by blow- 
ing a bubble into a conical gob of 
molten glass. By elongating the gather 
of glass, it may be drawn as fine as de- 
sired. This process may be done by 
hand or by means of machines, a meth- 
od which is rapidly taking the place 
of the older process. Glass tubes are 
made in this fashion. If a rod instead 
of a tube is to be made, no bubble is 
blown into the glass. 

4. Rolling glass is the method 
by which the plate glass of store 
windows (and other things) is produced. 
The molten glass is poured onto a table 
and an iron roller presses the glass into 
a sheet. 





WEALTH 
How rich I am this new May dawn, 
Dandelions on the lawn 
Look like tiny coins of gold 
For my treasure chest to hold! 
—Bessie F. Collins 











5. Lampworking is a process by 
which small decorative items are made 
from rods and tubes of glass. These are 
heated over a small but very hot flame 
and the figures fashioned by a skilled 
worker, who elongates them, shapes, and 
cuts the glass while it hot and pliable. 

C. Finishing the glassware 

1. Annealing. This is a process 
of very slow cooling whereby the glass 
is made resistant to temperature changes 
and generally made less brittle. The 
glassware is placed in a very hot tem- 
perature and then passes slowly through 
steadily cooling temperatures. The place 
where this is done is called a lehr. The 
methods of doing this vary with the 
objects being made. 

2. Decorating and_ polishing. 
Some fine glassware is decorated be- 
fore it is considered finished. Various 
processes are: cutting with copper 
wheels and suitable abrasives giving the 
glass a great brilliance; engraving in 
which the artist follows the design 
worked out on paper and uses a lathe 
and very tiny copper wheels—a very 
difficult process; etching by which the 


artist’s design is sketched on a waxy 
substance covering the glass and then 
the article is bathed in acid, the acid 
eating away the glass portions from 
which the wax has been scraped. Polish- 
ing plate glass and optical glass is also 
an intricate business. Great buffers on 
which are placed rouge (an iron oxide) 
smooth and polish the glass to a brilliant 
luster. 

VII. Some modern uses of glass 

made that is 
stronger than steel. that is of incredible 
hardness and durability. that is light as 
cork. that is fibrous as wool or cotton, 
that is shatter-proof. that performs 
myriad duties for man. The electrical 
industry uses much fiberglass made by 
drawing the glass into incredibly tiny 
threads. 


Glass has now been 


These threads are then woven 
into insulating materials for strategic 
places. Another type of glass fiber is 
made into fluffy masses and used to 
insulate ovens. refrigerators, engines, 
and so on, against heat and cold. 
ACTIVITIES 

After a study of the various processes 
of decoration of glass, make paper 
sketches of the types of design which 
you think would be attractive on bowls, 
glasses, and other items. Do not at- 
tempt to reproduce these on the glass 
but rather consider the problem which 
the designer must face when trying to 
execute suitable designs for a specific 
glass piece. Place the design (after a 
critical class discussion) in the exhibit 
held during the unit. Compare them 
with the designs used on the glass pieces 
in the exhibit. 

Make cartoons for stained glass win- 
dows. Here again, do not attempt to 
execute them but consider the problem 
of the artist in utilizing the available 
space and choosing colors which will 
best catch the light falling through the 
projected window. 

Make sketches 


glassmaking. 
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The pictures on this page illustrate modern pro- 
cedures in what is probably the oldest method of 
making glass. At the left and the right top of the 
page there are pictures of the gaffer or principal 
glass blower. He assumes these positions in order 





to shape the glass properly for the use to which it 

is to be put. Notice the use of one of the tools ae 

in the picture showing how the handle of a pitcher 

is attached. It should be remembered that this glass SHEARS 

is hot and that fusion takes place. The work of the S—, 


servitor and the gatherer is shown in the two pic- 


tures in the center. c——_ 
At the left are the tools used by the glass work- SS 


ers. The uses of some of them are easy to imagine. pucensas 


The calipers are used to measure the dimension of 
glassware in the process of being blown. The wood 
jack is inserted into hollow ware to help shape it. 
Much the same function is performed by the 
pucellas. STEEL COMPASS 
These illustrations may form the basis for inter- 
esting class discussions. With them in mind, the chil- 
dren may compare other methods of glassmaking. 


The pictures may be used in a movie, a diorama, a 
chalk talk, posters, and many other projects. 


HOLDING TONG 
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CARTOONS FOR STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS 








The medieval designers of stained-glass windows observed 
two principles: they worked from a cartoon drawn in propor- 
tion to the window to be created and they made use of the 
leading (which held the pieces of glass together) as an in- 
tegral part of the entire design. In addition, they had secret 
methods of making the glass—secrets never revealed—and, 
artists they were, they took into consideration the direction 
of the light which would flow through their completed 
windows. 

Taking all these things into account, try to devise a cartoon 
for a stained-glass window for your classroom. First, what 
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will be the subject matter? We have shown King Arthur as 
being appropriate. Second, from what direction will the light 
come? If strong sunlight will flood your imagined window, 
use deep, strong reds, blues, and greens. Make your design 
so simple that the heavy black crayon marks (representing the 
lead) will form the outlines for all details. Modern stained- 
glass windows have some painting superimposed on them and 
the lead is not so important a part of the design. This is a 
deviation from the medieval method. 

A project such as this is excellent for developing a sense 
of design. 
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GLASS AS A HOBBY 







BUNSEN BURNER 


GLASS TUBING 








The materials needed for this fascinating hobby are simple: 
an inexpensive blowtorch [you may be able to use Bunsen 
burners), lengths of glass tubing, bits of colored glass from 
bottles in common use, small forceps to hold the glass while 
it is being worked (an ingenious hobbyist may be able to devise 
homemade forceps). The object is to make interesting objects. 


Hold the glass tubing in the flame until it becomes soft; turn, 
pull, twist, until you have the desired shape. This takes prac- 
tice to obtain best results. To use glass scraps, take the 
sharp edges of two pieces of scrap and hold them in the 
flame until they melt and fuse together. Then pull, turn, and 
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twist as before. 


To add a bit of glass to the figure you are making, heat the 
end of the piece to be added and the place where it is to be 
fused, then hold the two together until fusion takes place. To 
smooth rough edges and to make points or rounded edges, 
heat and turn slowly. 

We cannot give precise details for every object to be made 
but these general directions apply. Probably the most im- 
portant thing is practice—practice in heating and fusing, in 
pulling and twisting, in breaking scrap glass until it is con- 
venient for working. 
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By EVELYNE STONE KUST 


Shadow pictures or silhouettes are 
not new or novel so far as the basic idea 
is concerned, but have you ever tried 
making them with gingham and ab- 
sorbent cotton instead of the usual dark 
and light paper? 

They make nice little gifts for the 
children to give their mothers and gifts 
that are usually very much appreciated 
by the mothers. 


For this picture each child will need: 
a 16” square of plain white paper: a 
16” square of heavy corrugated paper; 
a 16” square of dark, printed gingham 
or other cotton material; an 18” square 
of transparent cellophane; a handful 
of absorbent cotton; gummed tape: 
scissors; paste. 





16"'se. 


Corrugated 





























16"se 
Gingham 
ere ile CUMMED 
COTTON TAPE Blah 
SCISSORS PASTE 


With some tape fasten the 16” square 
of plain white paper to a sunny spot 
on the schoolroom or corridor wall. 
As you trace each child’s silhouette, 
have him stand so that the shadow of 
his head falls on the paper, the top of 
the shadow being about 3” from the 
top of the paper. Trace very carefully 
around the shadow down to the very 
edge of the bottom of the paper. You 
will have varying proportions of neck 
and shoulders showing, depending on 
the size of the child and the distance 
he is standing from the paper. It is 
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best to try to get at least a suggestion 
of the shoulders into the picture. 


After every child’s silhouette has been 
traced on the plain white paper you 
may give instructions for cutting them 
out. Each child may cut out his own 
but children should be cautioned to cut 
very carefully on the lines. 











The children should then do the fol- 
lowing things in the order in which they 
are listed: 

1. Cover the 16" square of corrugated 
paper with a thin layer of paste. 


2. Put the 16” square of gingham on 
the corrugated paper square so that the 
edges fit together evenly. 














3. Paste the shadow picture on the 
cloth so that the top of the head comes 
about 3” from the top of the picture. 

















4. Cover the shadow picture with 
paste and then spread a very very thin 


SUNSHINE AND COTTON 


PICTURE 


layer of absorbent cotton over the paste, 
being careful to make it come to the 
edge of the shadow picture but no 
farther. 

















5. Lay the 18” square of transparent 
cellophane on top of the corrugated 
square, being careful to have exactly 
1” margin all the way around. 


6. Fold this 1” margin under all the 
way around and carefully turn the pic- 
ture over. 


7. Fasten the edges of the cellophane 
to the corrugated paper on the back 
with gummed tape. 









































8. Paint the corrugated paper that 
is left exposed on the back with white 
easel paint. 


9. When the paint is dry, each child 
may letter with colored crayon (choos- 
ing a color that predominates in the 
gingham background on the other side) 
a greeting to his mother. The mothers 
always appreciate having the date put 
on the back of the pictures, too. 
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SUMMER ADDRESS 
NOTICE 


If you would like to have the June 
issue of Junior Arts & Activities 
sent to your summer address, please 
notify us! 


The June issue will be mailed May 
15th, and if you want this magazine 
to reach you at your summer address 
we must know at least three weeks 
before the above mailing date. 


Also, please state if this is a per- 
manent change of address, or if it is 
temporary and if you want only this 
one issue to be sent to you at the 
address given. 


This will help us to help you re- 
ceive your magazine with the least 
possible trouble and confusion. 


If you know that in September your 
present subscription address will be 
different, and if you know your new 
address, don’t forget to notify us in 
plenty of time so that your magazine 
will reach you without delay. 


Write To 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark Chicago 40, Ill. 

















Clearly and sim- 
ply told in this 
16-page digest 
for artists, dec- 
orators, stylists, 
industrialists, 
Every member of the 


students. 
family will enjoy it. Also tells how 
“Color Helm” guides to correct 
color can help you............ »Oe each 


WOMAN’S WEARING APPAREL 
COLOR HELM 


Shows how to assemble costume and ac- 
cessory colors — suit, hat, bag, gloves, 
shoes, and belt shown in most popular 
21 shades. 343 possible combinations. 
A practical demonstration of the color 
combination possibilities within the aver- 


age wardrobe............. $1.00 each 


COLOR RESEARCH LABORATORY 
Bmpire State Bldg. New York 1, N. ¥. 











FRIENDS FOR 
MUSIC 


(Continued from page 29) 

used by vigorous people in temperate 
zones. A sense of the eternal fitness of 
things, musically speaking, can be de- 
rived from such a program if the close 
correlation among climate, people, and 
music is stressed. Another aspect of 
this same learning involves explaining 
musical styles which distinguish one 
period of history from another. The 
dances of the colonial period in Amer- 
ica, for example, differ from those of 
the West in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. Having learned the na- 
tional and periodic characteristics of 
folk music, a person is better able to 
determine the sincerity of purpose and 
the general knowledge exhibited by a 
composer attempting to reproduce the 
music of a certain period or place. 

Creating music, whether done by a 
group or by individuals, gives children 
a broader conception of the task of com- 
posing. Just as a child learns through 
use that a pencil and brush have limi- 
tations, so the tyro composer discovers 
that measure signatures, note values, 
and the tempered scale limit his writ- 
ing. While the teacher may never un- 
cover a creative genius through this ac- 
tivity, she will broaden the musical 
comprehension of her group. 

Music appreciation is more than a 
passive receptivity to sound. It is ac- 
tive participation: physical, mental, 
emotional, or all three, in the production 
of aural beauty. The more avenues of 
approach through which one can reach 
a person, the more types of participa- 
tion in which he can join, the greater 
his understanding, enjoyment. and hence 
appreciation. With this goal in mind, 
an alert teacher will not limit her in- 
struction in music to the development 
of skills or the acquisition of facts. 
Rather will she make every music class 
a lesson in appreciation. When that is 
the procedure, she opens the door of our 
musical heritage to every child with 
whom she works. Every child may then 
become an apostle of this most universal 
of all arts—music! 








that you don't miss any issues of Junior 
Arts and Activities—renew your subscrip- 
tion now! 

Also, remember that if you so request 
one month will be added to your RE- 
NEWAL. It is our way of saying “thank 
you" for your patience and co-operation 
during the strike which held up production 
this year. 


THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 N. CLARK CHICAGO 40 
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ABOUT 
CHICKENS 


(Continued from page 30) 


and a few scraggly old feathers. Every 
bird grows a new coat of feathers each 
year. 


THE HEN HOUSE 


The hen house is the building in 
which the old hens and roosters live 
and where they sleep and lay eggs. 
The building must be warm. Since 
usually it has no stove, it is kept warm 
by a good roof, thick sides, and a 
strong floor. At night the hens and 
roosters fly up onto horizontal poles 
about four feet above the ground. These 
poles are called roosts. They hang 
tightly to the poles with their feet and 
comfortably sit down and go to sleep. 
Sometimes they hide their heads under 
their wings while sitting on the roosts. 
They never fall off the roosts. 

The hen house must have fresh air 
and sunlight. There must be no damp- 
ness, no drafts. It must be clean. The 
floors must be cement, dirt, stone, or 
gravel and straw. 


The furniture in the hen house is us- 
ually very simple. There are reosts, 
dropping boards, nests, and waterers. 
The dropping boards are placed six 
inches under the roosts to catch the 
droppings so that the floor will be a 
clean scratching place. 

There are two kinds of hens’ nests: 
one is an open box or group of boxes, 
and the other is a trap nest. Trap nests 
are not common. 

Hens usually lay in the morning. 
When the egg is laid it is damp. 

Next time your mother buys a 
chicken for dinner, ask if it is a laying 
hen. If it is, notice the small, partly 
developed eggs in her body. They are 


good to eat, too. 





QUICK CHICK GAMES 


The Easy Way to Learn Musical Notation! 


In each box of Quick Chick Games there 
are 228 cards with full instructions for use. 
Grade levels for each game are noted, 

Quick Chick Games help children to learn 
all the notes in all the positions in which 
they appear on the musical staffs and scales. 
Quick Chick Games secure great speed in 
music reading and, at the same time, 
provide an activity that is enjoyable. 


only 35c per box 
(Remittance must accompany all orders) 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 
4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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We are here to serve the teachers. 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution 
accepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher's Corner, Junior 
Arts and Activities. 


EASY-TO-FOLD MAY BASKET 


Help us 



































1. Begin with a nine-inch square. 

2. Fold it lengthwise and crosswise. 

3. Unfold, then bring each corner to the 
center and crease. 

4. Turn it over. 

5. Fold each corner to the center again. 

6. Turn it over again. 

7. Stick fingers of the right hand in each 
of the four pockets while pushing up in the 
center with the left hand. 

8. Pinch little pockets open more. 

9. Attach handles from the points if you 
wish. 


—Doris H. Wurst 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CIVICS CLASS 


Pupils learn by doing. While my eighth- 
grade class was studying the presidents of 
the United States, they illustrated the events 
of each administration on a large (12” x 18”) 
piece of drawing paper. The children either 
found pictures of the men and events or 
drew freehand sketches of them. These were 
placed (in chronological order) above the 
blackboard during the study and later made 
into a class notebook. 

My pupils had a difficult time learning 
the duties of the members of the president’s 
cabinet. To motivate this I encouraged each 
pupil to write to the various secretaries. Every- 
one answered, explaining his official duties. 
Some even sent photographs. 


—Mildred F. Anderson 
GAMES FOR CLOSING DAY 


At the closing-day festivities the children 
will want to play their favorite games but 
they will be pleased to be introduced to a 
few new ones. 

Anagrams 

Players are divided into two groups, each 

with a captain. Each captain takes his group 
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TEACHER'S CORNER 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


to opposite corners of the room where the 
anagrams are composed and then handed over 
to the opposing team to be solved. The game 
consists of rearranging jumbled letters so that 
they form words. The teacher may give each 
team a certain classification such as vege- 
tables (eteb—beet; ionno — onion; ractro — 
carrot; ncapihs—spinach; reylce—celery) or 
trees (leamp—maple; ryrech—cherry; lamp 
—palm; moeln—lemon; ceadr—cedar). The 
team which first solves its list correctly is 
the winning group. 


Caramel Hunt 
All the children leave the room while the 
caramels are being hidden. When they re- 
turn, the hunt begins. The one who finds 
the largest number in a given time is the 
winner. Each child is permitted to keep 
all the caramels he can find. 
—Grace Close 


DOWN ON THE FARM 


Here is a suggestion for a game to be com- 
posed and played during a farm unit or as 
a part of a springtime play day. 

The teacher or a committee of children 
make up questions similar to the following 
and the rest of the class tries to answer cor- 
rectly. The one who has the most correct 
answers in a given length of time wins. 

l. The farmer says, “Gee - haw,” to his 
(a) pigs, (b) ducks, (c) mules. 

2. The farmer harvests his grain with (a) 
harrow, (b) wagon, (c) combine. 

3. He uses a “drag tooth” for (a) ditch- 
ing, (b) making terraces, (c) harrowing the 
soil. 

4. He “pulls fodder” from his (a) corn, 
(b) wheat, (c) cotton. 

5. When the farmer “makes sorghum” he 
is (a) cutting grain, (b) making syrup, (c) 
shredding foodstuffs. 

There are many other questions which may 
be added to the game. 

—Caroline S. Coleman 


SPRING SPELLING INCENTIVE 


From wrapping paper I drew and cut out 
a large tree. It was about 40 inches tall and 
36 inches wide. I tacked it to our bulletin 
board. The children who recvived 100% in 
spelling words and in writing sentences each 
day could tack a bird on a branch of 
the tree. Each bird had the child’s name, 
the date, and his 100% on it. 





Another plan in this connection is to fur- 
nish the children with designs of simple birds 


sketched on construction paper. The chil- 
dren cut these out and make five sheets of 
paper to fit inside the birds. During the 
week they write their spelling words in their 
booklets and on Friday those whose average 
falls within a certain category may hang 
their birds on the tree. 

—Ruth K. Imhof 


MOTHER'S DAY SUGGESTIONS 


Small children may cut flowers from seed 
catalogues and paste one on the outside of a 
folded piece of construction paper. On the 
inside they paste one of the recipes cut from 
an old magazine. Older children may ex- 
pand this idea into a booklet containing 
certain types of recipes which they know 
their mothers particularly need. For example, 
one book might contain recipes for jams and 
jellies; another, for sandwiches; another for 
cakes and cookies: and so on. 


RECIPE BOOKLET 


Gn 


PUNCTURE LID 


Small children may use an empty jar or 
medium to large size (one that has a lid with 
it) to decorate with pasted designs for use 
as a container for mother to put her soap 
powder. The lid should be punched with a 
large nail to provide the openings for the 
powder. 

—Roxie Martin 


ARITHMETIC GAME 


Arithmetic races may be discouraging to the 
slower pupils if they never win. We tried 
the following game in the upper primary 
grades. 

Small groups of children were allowed to 
race at the blackboard. Each child, except 
the last one to get the correct answer, was a 
winner. Each winner had one “move.” A 
move was one step of a simple drawing, such 
as a flower. Step one was the stem of the 
flower. Step two was the center portion. 
Steps three, four, five, and six were petals. 
Steps seven and eight were leaves. The first 
child to complete his drawing was the winner 
of the group. 

Many other objects could be used for the 
drawing provided they do not contain too 
many steps. Or, steps could be combined if 
the time is brief. Before the race begins 
the completed drawing may be put on the 
blackboard by the teacher. Each step can be 
numbered. 

This is an 


game, also. 


excellent rainy-day recess 


—Lucile Rosencrans 
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THE FIRST RAINBOW 


On a soft, fleecy cloud lay Jack Frost, 
sound asleep. Jack was very tired, and 
who wouldn’t be? For five long months 
he had worked oh, so hard; first paint- 
ing the leaves with his many colors and 
then making beautiful designs on the 
windows of the houses on the earth. 

The Rain Girl was lonesome; she 
wanted someone to play with. As she 
went wandering about the sky, carry- 
ing her Rain Jug in her arms, she came 
upon Jack Frost, sound asleep. He lay 
on his back with all his paint pots tied 
to his belt. 

“Jack! Jack! Wake up! Come and 
play with me!” called the Rain Girl. 
Jack didn’t hear her; he stayed asleep. 

“Jack, if you don’t wake up right 
away I’ll come and wake you.” Still 
Jack slept. 


The Rain Girl went softly to Jack’s 
side and carefully tipped the Rain Jug 


ever so little. A few drops of water 
fell on Jack Frost’s nose. Up he 
jumped, suddenly very wide awake. 

“Come play with me, Jack. Please 
play with me,” begged the Rain Girl. 

Now Jack liked the Rain Girl very 
much; she used to help him draw pic- 
tures on the windows. So he followed 
her into the garden, still carrying his 
paint pots. For a long time the Rain 
Girl and Jack Frost played hide-and- 
seek; and then they played hunt-for- 
the-softest-cloud. When the Rain Girl 
had found the softest cloud in the 
garden and Jack had painted it a deli- 
cate, pearly pink, the Rain Girl grew 
tired of these games. 

“Let’s play tag,” she said suddenly. 
“You're it!” And off she ran. 

"Round and ‘round the garden the 
two ran. The Rain Girl held her Rain 
Jug tightly, so as not to spill any of 
the precious water. As Jack Frost 


A STORY 


By BERNADINE BAILEY 


chased her, his paint pots bumped at 
every step. Finally Jack caugh* up with 
the Rain Girl, cornered bet -en two 
puffy clouds. The only way for her to 
escape was to leave the garden and run 
across the blue sky. The Rain Girl did 
just that. 

Straight across the sky she ran, with 
Jack following as fast as he could go. 
The Rain Girl went so fast that the 
water spilled out of her Rain Jug. She 
couldn’t stop it. Jack followed as fast 
as he could, never once looking where 
he was going. 

Suddenly a big cloud was blown in 
his way and before Jack knew it he 
had stumbled and fallen flat on his face. 
The paint in all the paint pots spilled 
out and ran like a bright river across 
the heavens. Mingling with the water 
from the Rain Girl's jug, the paints 
made a band of soft, lovely colors 
across the sky. It was the first rainbow. 











Junior Arts & Activities 


Ainy Questions ?? ? 


about how you can earn additional money doing pleasant work during the summer months? If so, we 
have the answer — be our agent and tell other teachers about Junior Arts & Activities. 


Since you have used Junior Arts & Activities, you know its value and you can demonstrate its 
usefulness. Junior Arts & Activities is the fastest-growing professional magazine for elementary 
teachers and you can help other teachers realize the advantages which Junior Arts & Activities gives 
in making classroom work easier and classes more interesting. 


It will take only a few hours of your spare time, and you will receive generous commissions. 


You may devote as much or as little of your spare time as you like to the project, but you will get 
returns on all the time you spend. 


Take advantage of this opportunity for substantial financial gain. The work can be done in your 
spare time; it is an easy and pleasant way of utilizing leisure; if you are one of our subscribers and 
have used the magazine you are equipped to show other teachers its merits. 


For full information about the profitable plan we have arranged, write today to: 


Agents 


4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Pioneer Art In America by Caroline 
Sherwin Bailey is not only excellent 
background material, but it is also 
highly entertaining reading. Older 
children will enjoy reading it them- 
selves, and it is the sort of book which 
is good to read to those in the inter- 
mediate grades. 


The book is a series of stories, each 
one complete in itself, concerned with 
early American attempts at art and 
decoration during the revolt against 
the stern Puritan ideas that such things 
were wicked. The people’s desire for 
color and beauty when they began to 
have enough leisure to develop their 
taste for such things is also shown. 


“The Weathervane” tells the story of 
the iron forgers who produced beauti- 
ful grill work, decorated door knockers, 
hinges, sleigh runners, and many other 
graceful, hand-wrought iron figures 
combining utility with decoration. 

There is the story, “The Wax Doll.” 
It tells about Phoebe Wright and her 
family who were world famous for 
making wax figures. “A Cap for 
Mother” is concerned with early paint- 
ers, or “limners” as they were called, 
who wandered about the countryside 
from town to town and trekked through 
the wilderness doing portraits. It was 
one of these limners who persuaded 
Daniel Boone to sit for his portrait. 

There is the story of glass blowing, 
of the Currier and Ives lithographs, of 
Stephen Foster, and many others about 
how the pioneers of our nation brought 
beauty and color and music and litera- 
ture into their homes. 

In addition to the actual information 
given about early pioneer art, the book 
also presents a vivid picture of life in 
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the colonies and later when our coun- 
try was first emerging as a nation. 
(The Viking Press, 18 E. 48 St., New 
York, N. Y., $2.50) 

Another Viking Press publication 
that we should like to mention briefly 
is The Springfield Plan by Alexander 
Alland and James Waterman Wise. 

This book is a photographic record 
(with text) about what one town did 
to make democracy a vital. living thing 
in the community instead of a much- 
talked-about ideal about which no one 
does very much except orate. 


The text is brief but telling and ex- 
plains fully and clearly what Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, did in the war 
against prejudice and hate. 

We urge everyone, but especially 
teachers and those who work with 
youth, to read this book. The price 
is $2.50. 

An amusing collection of folk tales 
is presented in The Tiger and the 
Rabbit by Pura Belpre. The author 
says in regard to these tales from 
Puerto Rico, “They came from a cul- 
tural background of all the people who 
centuries back discovered and ruled 
the country. They are part of a folk- 
lore verbally preserved and enriched by 
the creative power of a people who, 
drawing from the hills, mountains, 
cities, and valleys, produced the folk- 
lore of Puerto Rico.” 

Children will enjoy these imagina- 
tive tales. Since they are authentic 
Puerto Rican stories, they have in 
translation retained the background 
and color of that country. On the other 
hand, they serve as an illustration that 
children of other lands are much the 


YOUR 
BOOKSHELF 


same and enjoy the same things as do 
the children of the United States. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7, $1.75) 


A recent publication from Whittlesey 
House, Mary Jo and Little Liu by 
Arthur A. Ageton, is a charming in- 
troduction of China to children of the 
United States. 

Based on actual happenings which 
occurred when the author and his family 
lived in China, they were originally told 
to the real Mary Jo at bedtime. When 
her father “went off to sea on a battle- 
ship,” she missed them so much that 
he wrote the stories down and sent them 
back to her one by one. 

Lui is a little Chinese boy who one 
day ran away from his amah and went 
through the gate in the garden wall. 
On the other side he found himself in 
the garden of an American family 
whose daughter, Mary Jo, we take to 
be about the same age as Liu. The rest 
of the story is concerned with their 
friendship and adventures in recovering 
Mary Jo’s doll which very mysteriously 
disappears. 

Here again is background material 
about a foreign land, presented in such 
a way that knowledge is assimilated and 
absorbed unconsciously. 

The story is simply and well written 
and should prove a delight for young 
children. Illustrations (in color) by 
Olive Bailey, add much to the Chinese 
“flavor” of the book. 

(Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Bldg., 
330 West 42 St., New York 18, $1.75) 

The Junior Literary Guild selections 
for the month of May are: Paji by 
Esther Kiviat (boys and girls, 6-8); 
Make Way For a Sailor! by Nora Ben- 
jamin Kubie (boys and girls, 9-11); 
Volcanoes, New and Old by Satis N. 
Coleman (older girls, 12-16); and 
South American Zoo by Victor W. Von 
Hagen (older boys, 12-16). 
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Nicaragua, only about as large as our 
state of New York, is the largest of the 
Central-American republics. It is also 
one of the best known to us. There are 
several reasons for this. Many Nica- 
raguans have received part of their edu- 
cation in the United States and are very 
friendly to this country. 95% of Nica- 
ragua’s exports come to the United 


States, and 85% of its imports come 
The national 


from the United States. 

life of Nicaragua reflects many Ameri- 
canisms. If you visiied in Managua, the 
capital city, you would probably stay 
at Hotel MacArthur on Roosevelt Ave- 
nue. They celebrate their flag day on 
June 14 when we do. Baseball is one 
of their favorite sports. 

The outstanding geographical fea- 
tures of Nicaragua are its lakes and its 
volcanoes. If volcanoes make you 
nervous, you would not enjoy living in 
Nicaragua! The country is dotted with 
them. Fortunately, only a few are still 
active. Ashes from previous eruptions 
of these “fire-emountains” have made 
the surrounding soil rich in minerals 
of many kinds. This fertile volcanic 
ash is ideal for coffee raising. The value 
of the coffee exported from Nicaragua 
is second only to the value of its gold 
exports. 

Early Spanish explorers found Chief 
Nicarao ruling the peaceful Indian 
tribes living on the shores of the Great 
Lake. They call it “Nicaraoagua,” mean- 
ing water “belonging to Nicarao.” After 
awhile it was pronounced as one word 
—Nicaragua—and became the name of 
the whole country. 

Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles long and 
almost 50 miles wide, is the only place 
in the world where sharks are found in 
fresh water. Geologists believe it was 
once a part of the Pacific Ocean which 
became landlocked by some terrific 
earth disturbance, trapping the danger- 
ous, man-eating sharks. Rivers began to 
flow into it and gradually freshened its 
salt water. The sharks were able to 
adapt themselves to the change, and have 
survived through the centuries. They 
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NICARAGUA 


THE LAND OF VOLCANOES 


By ELLA STRATTON COLBO and ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


make it unsafe to bathe or swim in the 
waters of Lake Nicaragua. Great saw- 
tooth fish, another salt-water species 
weighing hundreds of pounds each, are 
also found here. 

Managua, the capital city, is on the 
shores of a lake by the same name. In 
1931 it was almost completely destroyed 
by an earthquake. It was soon rebuilt, 
and now is a lovely, modern city whose 
people are noted for their friendliness. 
Overlooking Lake Managua is the fa- 
mous volcano, Mt. Motomombo, with 
steam rising from its crater. 


Like so much of Central America, 
Nicaragua is divided into three distinct 
parts. ‘The cities and lakes just men- 
tioned are located on the western plain, 
just inland from the Pacific Coast. The 
Eastern, or Caribbean coastal area is 
low and hot. Because the moist winds 
from the Caribbean Sea cause so much 
rainfall, it has great possibilities for the 
development of rubber. Nicaragua now 
furnishes us with more rubber than 
any of the other Central-American 
countries. Between these two low coastal 











plains lies the highland country. Dairy- 
ing is an important industry here. Nica- 
ragua leads all other Central-American 
countries in the total number of its 
cattle. 

For 400 years Nicaragua has been 
favorably considered as a location for 
an ocean to ocean highway. In 1916 a 
treaty gave the United States the sole 
right to build such a canal, and to es- 
tablish naval bases on the islands off 
both the east and west coasts. Such a 
waterway would be over 170 miles long, 
compared to the 50-mile length of the 
Panama Canal. However, not many miles 
of this length would actually have to 
be completely excavated, as it is planned 
to use Lake Nicaragua, and a river 
which flows into the Atlantic. Besides 
providing quick communication between 
the coasts, the construction of such 
a canal would bring prosperity to Nica- 
ragua, as the Panama Canal did to 
Panama. 

The Pan American Highway, planned 
to reach from the Texas border down 
through Panama, already furnishes an 
auto route entirely across Nicaragua. 
Difficulty of road building makes air- 
planes the most popular mode of travel. 
Air routes from the United States follow 
the natural “flyway” used by migrating 
birds as they travel from north to south. 
Freight traffic by air is of the greatest 
value in the highland mining districts. 
A trip from the capital city to the At- 
lantic port of Bluefields, which would 
take more than a month going overland, 
can be made in two hours by plane. 

In the matter of health, Nicaragua is 
advanced and progressive. School health 
services include medical and dental 
clinics and practical courses in hygiene. 
The Public Health Bureau maintains a 
school which trains nurses for field 
work. There are local health centers in 
most cities. 

Strangely enough, one of the great 
national heroes of this bustling, ener- 
getic country is a poet—and in Nica- 
ragua, Poet is a title of honor and is 
spelled with a capital letter! 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 


MATERIALS 


The pamphlets and other materials listed be- 
low may be just what you have been looking 
for. To facilitate your ordering these items, 
we have prepared one order blank (see bot- 
tom of page). Use this to indicate the desired 
materials. Send the order blank to us and we 
shall forward your requests to the proper 
publishers. 


a 
Forests is an interesting 
account of one of our most valuable 
natural resources. Material includes the 
uses to which our forests have been put, 
their destruction and subsequent devel- 
opment since 982 when Red Erik first 
established a colony in Greenland. 
Facts and figures are given about our 
forest resources today, about the ex- 
panding utilization of wood, about the 
manufacturing of paper products, and 
the industrial value of our forests. 
This illustrated booklet is available 
without charge from American Forest 


America’s 


Products Industries, Inc., Washington, 
oa ¢ 
3 
The Morgan-Dillon Co., 4616 North 
Clark St., Chicago 40, offers The 


Teachers’ Handbook of Classroom Proj- 





ects and Units tor primary grades. 

These projects and units, suitable 
for use in grades 1-2-3, are designed 
to save the teacher time and research. 
There are chapters on social studies, 
nature studies, art in the primary 
grades, arithmetic suggestions, and the 
like. It is available from the publisher, 
price is 50c. 

* 

Blue Ridge Parkway National Park, 
Virginia and North Carolina; Black 
Canyon of the Gunnison National Mon- 
ument, Colorado; Big Hole Battlefield 
National Monument, Montana; Fred- 
ericksburg and Spotsylvania County 
Batilefields Memorial National Military 
Park, Virginia; Manassas (Bull Run) 
National Battlefield Park, Virginia; 
Appomattox Court House National His- 
torical Monument, Virginia are more 
excellent pamphlets available from the 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Na- 
tional Park Service, Chicago 54. 

The material included in the pam- 
phlets includes map, charts, description 
of, and ananid of the places. Such ma- 


terial can be included in an individual 
study, or it can be utilized in relation 
to other, broader topics. 

® 

Since summer vacation time will soon 
be here Day Camping is a timely book- 
let. Offered by the National Recrea- 
tion Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10 (50c), this booklet gives 
practical suggestions for this form of 
camping which every year is giving 
more children the opportunity to know 
the out-of-doors and appreciate nature. 

Ideas and suggestions are given for 
just about any phase of the subject 
you can think of — registration and 
records, medical precautions, promotion 
and publicity, transportation, training 
the staff, and so on. 

* 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
306 Fourth Avenue, Box 1017, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has a booklet list- 
ing and describing their motion pic- 
tures and slide films for school use. 

This free booklet tells you what films 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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FREE. America’s Forests. Account and his- 
tory of our ap their uses, their destruction 
and sub 
50c. Teacher's Mesthest of Classroom Proj- 
ects and Units. Material suitable for use in 
grades 1-2-3, includes social studies, mature 
studies, art, arithmetic, etc. 

FREE. Blue Ridge Parkway National Park. 
Pamphlet containing description, history, il- 
lustrations. 

FREE. Black Canyon of the Gunnison Na- 
tional Monument. Pamphlet containing des- 
cription, history, illustrations. 

FREE. Big Hole Battlefield National Monu- 
ment. Pamphlet containing description, his- 
tory, illustrations. 

FREE. Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania Coun- 
ty Battlefields Memorial National Military 
Park. Pamphlet containing description. history, 
illustrations. 





OTHER ITEMS. 


The GRAB BAG 


and INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 


My 7 


This feature has been inaugurated as a special help to our subscribers. 
shall not be able to honor charge orders. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS. 


ORDER BLANK — PLEASE REFER TO THE NUMBERS AS GIVEN ABOVE 


Please send me one (1) copy of each of the pamphlets which I have checked below. I enclose $........... . .to cover the cost of 
those items which require payment. 

(1 Myl1 (free), [) My2 (50c), [| My3 (free), [] My4 (free), [ My5 (free), [) My6 (free), [] My7 (free), 
[] My8 (free), [ My9 (50c), [) Myl0O (free), [) Myll (free), [) Myl12 (35c), [ My13 (free). 

POE os Li naa nee Ae eed rere NE RINSE MAE weed ers R at ecantenee eho eeRetS This feature is a helpful addition 
I ey. 055 ela d 557.458 RHEE? ERED ERD ORT ETRE R UNE ty OEP ne esis ewe to Junior ARTS @& ACTIVITIES. 
MSS, 5. ce aa pris, ices ont ema le Sa Zone..... ee Please continue it each month. 


PLEASE SEND THIS ORDER BLANK IN A SEPARATE ENVELOPE. DO NOT COMBINE IT WITH ORDERS FOR 


FREE. Manassas (Bull Run) National Battle- 
field Park. Pamphlet containing description, 
history, illustrations. 

FREE. Appomattox Court House National 
Historical Monument. Pamphlet containing 
ea history, illustrations. 

50c. Day Camping. Booklet of practical 
suggestions for this form of camping. Covers 
all phases. 

FREE. Films Booklet. Listings and descrip- 
tions of motion pictures and slide films for 
school use. 

FREE. Conquest! Booklet describing his- 
torical slide film of the same name. Film is 
about railways. 

35c. Contemporary Art in Latin America— 
No. 2. Prints of artists’ work and biography 
of each artist represented. 

FREE. Outstanding Books for Boys and Girls. 
Guide to building the child’s library and read- 
ing habits. 


We regret that we 
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SERAMO CLAY 


Makes Its Own Argument 

It bakes in an ordinary oven. It is 
economical because there need be no waste 
The colorful Enamels, which can be mixed, 
make possible satisfying harmonies. A fine 
luster can be produced by rubbing with « 
soft cloth. 

More features are told in descriptive folde: 
Would you like one, with price list? 


FAVOR, RUHL & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. JA5, 425 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 








YEAR-ROUND 
ARTS & CRAFTS PROJECTS 


Teachers will find this new project 
book, compiled ‘y the editors and 
artists of Junior Arts & Activities, 
of real value t’ oughout the school 
year! 

Every season and every outstand- 
ing holiday during the school year is 
represented by one or more projects. 
The material is adaptable, stimula- 
ting, and right for your classroom. 


75¢ postpaid 


(Remittanca must accompany all 


THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 


4616 N. CLARK CHICAGO 40 


' 
orders) 











READING & PHONICS 


Hectograph duplicating workbooks 
guaranteed to reproduce 50 to 75 





copies on any gelatin duplicator. 


A.B.C. Pre-Primer: 67 pages $1.25 
First Grade Reading: 60 pages 1.25 
Second Grade Reading: 

60 pages 1.25 


Third Grade Reading: 52 pages |.25 
Fourth Grade Reading: 


52 pages 1.25 
Phonics & Reading: 32 pages, 

1A or 2B level 1.00 
Magic Keys To Phonics: 

32 pages, grades 3-5 1.00 

Each unit contains stories, pictures. 


activities of all kinds: coloring, past- 
ing, matching, test responses. Vocabu- 
lary is carefully graded and controlled 
and workbooks may be correlated with 
any reading text. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


Dept. J, 4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 














FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIAL 


(Continued from page 48) 


are about, the available sizes, and 
projection time. There are also instruc- 
tions for ordering these films which are 


loaned free of charge except for trans- 
portation. 

In addition, at the back of the book 
ire order blanks for other free and in- 
expensive materials which are offered 
to teachers. 

w@ 

Conquest! 1s a booklet describing the 
historical slide film of the same name 
which is being offered by the Santa 
Fe Railway. 

The booklet contains the pictures and 
script of the film. prints of which will 
be loaned on request to schools having 
Vocafilm or similar sound-slide pro- 
jectors. 

Copies of the booklet may he ob- 
tained and prints of the sound-slide film 
may be borrowed by writing: Lee Lyles. 
\ssi-tant to the President, 


Railway, 


Santa Fe 
Chicago. 
s 


Contemporary Art in Latin America 

Vo. 2 has been made up in response 
to a constant demand for prints of th 
work of contemporary Latin American 
artists. 

Besides the pictures themselves, which 
are excellent reproductions, there is a 
booklet which short 
raphy of all of the artists whose work 
is represented in the collection. 


contains a biog- 


\n attempt has been made to show 
the work of all schools and, insofar as 
possible. ail the countries. 

This excellent packet of pictures and 
biography is available from: Division 
of Intellectual Co-operation, Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington. D. C., at 35c. 

f 

As a guide to buying and |uilding 
the child’s library. Parents’ Magazine. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, are 
Books for 
and Girls. The list was compiled by 
Alice Dalgliesh. 


Divisions of 


offering Outstanding Boys 


hooks in age 


Ages Two to Four” 


levels 
begin at “ and con- 
tinue on through to “Children Ten and 
Over.” Prices and publishers of all 
books are given. 

In addition. at the end of the list 
there are some special sections which 
should he ‘of interest. including a list 
of “Names and Addresses of Publishers 
of Books for Boys and Girls.” 


This list is available without charge 
from Parents’ Magazine. 








TWO NEW BOOKLETS 
POR YOUR 
RECREATION LIBRARY 
a 


ABC’s of Public Relations 
$ .85 


No profession has more in- 


in Recreation 


teresting material to present to 
the public than the recreation 
movement. How to tell the 
story most effectively through 
newspapers, radio, films, hand- 
hills, letters, and many other 
channels is the theme of this 


and 


to the point, with illustrations 


hooklet. Coneise, direct 
from communities which have 
worked out successful public- 
ity methods, this booklet will 


fill a long felt need. 


Recreation and the 


Church . $ 50 


This new edition of a book- 
let first issued in 1944 has been 
thoroughly revised and made 
more practical by the inclusion 
of new program material and 
a chapter on facilities includ- 


ing building plans. 


National Recreation 
Association 


A service organization supported 
hy voluntary contributions 


315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 














Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


Junior Arts & Activities is the modern magazine for modern progressive teachers. It con- 
tains concrete ideas, projects, plans, usable helps for every classroom situation. Each activity, craft 
project, and unit is designed with the everyday needs and problems of the elementary teacher in mind. 
All material must be proved usable before being accepted for publication. 


Junior Arts & Activities is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they are, or adapted 
to meet special needs and situations. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable form; things 


to make, to do, to draw, suggestions and teaching aids! Every phase of elementary education is cov- 
ered — arts, crafts, music, social studies, nature material, seasonal material, stories based on foreign 


countries, seatwork, outlines, correlating projects. 


There are also special sections — The Letter Box, Free and Inexpensive Materials, Using Project 
Material, Entertainment Helps, Your Bookshelf — all designed to give specific help to the teacher in 
meeting her everyday problems. 

Regardless of the elementary grade you teach, you will find abundant material in Junior Arts 
& Activities, and all this without long hours of research on your part! 


Avoid delays and disappointments. Make sure that you will be provided with the help you 
need at the time you need it. Send your order in now so that you will be sure of receiving your Sep- 
tember copy well in advance of the beginning of school. 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


[]New [| Renewal (Please indicate whether your subscription is a renewal order or whether this is the 
first time you have sent for your personal copy of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES.) 


(— Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the current num- 
ber), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 


0 oe ge send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 2 years (20 consecutive issues beginning with the current num- 
ber), $5.00. 

















